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By Lieut.-Col. Charles Gerhardt, Infantry 


The General Staff report of 1912 on 
the Organization of the Land Forces 
of the United States included the fol- 
lowing : 


THE RELATION OF PROMOTION TO 
ORGANIZATION. 


The organization of the Army should 
be determined by strategical, political, 
and economic considerations, with the 
sole view of serving the public interest. 
In the past, however, questions of rela- 
tive promotion have largely influenced 
the result. Proper promotion of the 
officers is essential in any military sys- 
tem, and parity of promotion under sim- 
ilar conditions is necessary if we are 
to have an effective force. Human 
nature is such that all officers desire 
their share of promotion. ‘The result 
has been, however, that these questions 
of relative promotion have affected the 
proper consideration of all questions of 
organization. If an effort is made to 
secure an increase deemed necessary in 
any one arm, officers of the other arms 
are liable to oppose it unless by other 
increases, perhaps necessary and per- 
haps not, a parity of promotion is re- 
ceived. While, therefore, the question 
of promotion and rank is one that all 
officers are rightly interested in, it has 
interfered, and will continue to inter- 
fere, with any scientific and economical 
teorganization plans. It is therefore 


cons: ‘ered an absolutely necessary pre- 
liminary to any reorganization of the 
mobile Army to place promotion 
on an equitable basis independent of 
organization. 

In order to accomplish this result in 
the simplest and most equitable manner, 
and with a minimum disturbance of 
existing conditions, it is suggested that 
the following rules governing rank and 
promotion should be incorporated in the 
military law of the United States: 

1. Rank and eligibility to command 
in any grade of the Army below that 
of brigadier general shall be determined 
by length of continuous commissioned 
service as an officer of the Regular 
Army. 

* * * * * * 


2. The order of promotion in each 
arm, department, or corps shall remain 
as now provided by law, subject to the 
exception described in paragraph 3 be- 
low, which applies to original vacancies 
in the Cavalry, Field Artillery, and 
Infantry. 

3. Whenever any part of the Infan- 
try, Cavalry, or Field Artillery is in- 
creased or the number of officers in any 
of these arms is increased, the original 
vacancies above the grade of second 
lieutenant due to the increase shall be 
filled from the next lower grade in the 
three arms, the number of officers pro- 
moted from each arm to be propor- 
tional to the number of officers of that 
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grade in the three arms as nearly as 
may be practicable: 

* * * * * * 

The application of the foregoing prin- 

ciples will tend to correct the present 
arbitrary inequalities in relative rank 
and promotion in the several branches 
of the Army. But it does not consti- 
tute a final solution of the promotion 
question. (The italics are mine.) 

* * * * 2 * 


The essentials necessary to the ulti- 
mate solution of this problem are: 


1. To put the Army on such an im- 
proved basis of organization and train- 
ing that a common doctrine as to stand- 
ards of military efficiency may be 
recognized throughout the service and 
applied to the professional records of 
all officers. 

2. To provide positive and equitable 
means for advancing, retarding, or elim- 
inating officers according to their sev- 
eral merits. 

The difficulties of a practical solution 
of this problem are recognized. The 
matter should be made the subject of 
most careful and deliberate study in the 
future, and no step should be taken 
without adequate safeguards against the 
intrusion of favoritism and other abuses. 


Since that report was written there 
has been much discussion pro and con 
by the Army, by the public and by 
Congress, and, on June 3, 1916, the act 
was signed which was intended, among 
other things, to give us a proper organi- 
zation for the Army and to equalize pro- 
motion among officers of infantry, field 
artillery, cavalry and coast artillery. 

As far as can be learned, the pro- 
vision for equalizing promotion, because 
it did not provide for the extra officer 
needed to make the shift from one arm 
to the other, is not likely to carry out 
the evident purpose of the framers of 
the act, nor to comply with the broad 
and wise principles laid down in the 
General Staff report of 1912, and we 





are finding now, and will continue to 
find in the future, that same distrys 
and lack of unity which can be fairly 
charged to the larger opportunity of 
advancement and emoluments that come 
from being in a favored arm of the 
service. 

This is presumably satisfactory to 
the favored individual and arm of the 
service, but it is extremely bad for the 
Army as a whole and for the good of 
the Nation. 

Why, after so long a time, are we no 
nearer our goal? The answer was given 
in a chance remark by a member of 
another service when commenting on 
what Congress had done for them: 


We knew what we wanted, and every- 
body asked for the same thing. 


Officers generally desire a united 
Army, but, as a class, we are conserva- 
tive and distrust what is new and un- 
tried. 

Men who would unhesitatingly risk 
their lives for each other on the battle- 
field are not disposed to yield their 
individual ideas and interests in promo. 
tion, so that thus far we have been wu- 
able to unite on a solution of this 
problem. 

Is there any scheme or plan upon 
which we can all unite and which wil 
comply with the principles laid dow 
by the General Staff in its report of 
1912? 

If we can unite on such a plan ani 
show the General Staff which repre- 
sents us in a scientific way, the War 
Department which represents us as at 
organization and members of Congres 
who represent us as constituents, that it 
will not only serve to place the subject 
of promotion on a sound and just basis, 
but will work to the benefit of the mil: 
tary establishment as well, they wil 
probably give us what we want. 
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Why is such a plan necessary? Why 


not let well enough alone? Ve are 
about to get increases which will give 
everybody some promotion and some 
more pay. Why stir up the matter? 

When a governmental agency fails to 
take notice of national development and 
changes of whatever kind, it by so much 
loses its Own opportunity for develop- 
ment of efficiency. 

And this loss is not only in the agency, 
but in the governmental service that it 
should render. 

The European War has directed the 
attention of the American people to 
military matters, and as a consequence 
of their desire to be saved from future 
disaster they have consented to an ex- 
penditure of tremendous sums for naval 
and land preparation. 

Public opinion is also leaning toward 
making some individual sacrifices in or- 
der that a sufficient personnel may be 
trained to effectively use the matériel 
which is to be provided. 

Is the Army ready to do its part? 

The Regular Army is our only or- 
ganized body for the dissemination of 
real information of the actual business 
of war on land. It must educate the 
people in the fundamentals of war. 
Nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with it in this work. 

Without going into details, we all 
know that promotion does interfere 
seriously with the work of the Army. 

Promotion is primarily concerned 
with individuals, consequently any dis- 
cussion of the subject must necessarily 
deal largely in terms of individual and 
class interest. However, it should al- 
ways be borne in mind that individual 
and class interest are, as pointed out 
in the Report of the General Staff, sec- 
ondary in importance to the interest of 
the service as a whole and that equali- 
zation of individual and class interests 


is urged only because they have proved 
in the past and continue to-day to be 
obstacles to the betterment of our mili- 
tary efficiency. 

The subject of promotion is a very 
complex one, it having become so 
mingled with that of organization that 
great confusion exists in the minds of 
those who are primarily interested, 
while for the public it is a complete 
mystery. Army organization, which has 
been handed down from former cen- 
turies, requires that there shall be a 
certain number in the infantry, a cer- 
tain number in the cavalry, a certain 
number in the field artillery, and a cer- 
tain number in the coast artillery. 
These different arms require a certain 
proportion of officers in order that they 
may be properly used, and until now 
the advancement of officers through the 
service from one grade to another, one 
duty to another, has depended upon the 
fortunes of others—either the death or 
disablement of a senior, or his retire- 
ment for age. It has been necessary 
from time to time to add in varying pro- 
portions to the different arms of the 
service, and when these accidental addi- 
tions were made, officers were advanced 
to the resulting vacancies in the arm 
increased. This uneven and accidental 
hit-and-miss system has been productive 
of much unrest and dissatisfaction in 
the army, where the firm belief among 
the majority of officers is that a man 
should be advanced because of his 
added experience and length of service, 
and not because of an accidental in- 
crease of an arm or a change in the 
fortunes of his brother officers. So 
many other questions are connected 
with the question of promotion that 
when officers or congressmen endeavor 
to consider it, they find it almost im- 
possible to stick to the subject. 

The plan proposed (not entirely new) 
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cuts straight down through all this con- 
fusion, and considers only advancement 
for length of service and added expe- 


rience. It has been received with favor 
by the Army at large, so far as heard 
from. It is to be remembered that offi- 
cers just at the present time hesitate to 
express themselves about anything that 
has to do with army organization or 
military policy, but promotion is an 
entirely personal matter. One may 
easily be confused by the arguments, 
whether sophistical or not, advanced by 
those who are opposed to a change from 
the old order of things, and who pre- 
fer that everything shall be determined 
by chance. Incidentally, some of the 
advocates of no change must be swayed 
by the fact that their particular chances 
at the present moment are better than 
those of the average. 

When army officers are told that they 
have no vested right in promotion, they 
have no course but to accept that dic- 
tum; but as American citizens they feel 
that they have a right to be treated 
fairly and equitably, which means that 
if they happen to enter one arm or the 
other they should all have equal chances 
of advancement and growth. Consid- 
erable study has been put on this plan, 
and the years of service proposed as 
requisite for advancement are those 
that are believed to be best for the con- 
tinued growth and efficiency of the in- 
dividual officer, and for the resulting 
value in better service that he will be 
able to give to his country. But if Con- 
gress does not see fit to accept the years 
of service as proposed, it is in their 
hands to lengthen or shorten the term. 
All we really care for is parity of pro- 
motion and parity of opportunity for 
more important service. 

Officers would like to get together— 
the general sentiment is for a united 
army—but they feel that so long as 


varying rewards are held out to infan- 
try, cavalry, field artillery, coast artil- 
lery, engineers, and the staff depart- 
ments, unity is practically impossible, 
and they realize that more and more js 
it necessary to have average dependable 
efficiency throughout than the develop- 
ment of a few and the retardation of 
the many. 

If one considers the past results of 
a large number of new officers being 
added to the army—the difficulty of 
assimilating them and of maintaining 
the best standards and traditions of the 
service—and the humps in promotion, 
with the retardation of development of 
the individual ensuing later, it requires 
no great gift of prophecy to foretell 
the dire results that will come from the 
raising of the increments now author- 
ized, unless some step is taken, and that 
soon, to separate promotion (which can 
easily degenerate into “ pork”) from 
organization. 

Those who have reached the higher 
grades are not especially affected, but 
think of what it means to the young 
men now entering on their careers. 





In any solution of the problem of sep- 
arating promotion from organization 
there is a tendency to attach features 
which seem desirable, but are not 
essential. 

All endeavor should be made to “ strip 
it to the bone” so that it shall be pre- 
sented as a clean-cut issue with only 
the basic requirements of fairness to 
the individual and the government, in- 
suring that the commissioned personnel 
shall be properly developed in each 
grade, and that future “ humps” shall 
be avoided. 


THE SoLuTION PROPOSED. 


Provide that the total increment in 
all increases of commissioned officers 
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shall be in the lowest grade of all arms, 
corps, and departments. 

For the present system of promotion 
of all commissioned officers, up to the 
grade of colonel, substitute advance- 
ment from one grade to another only on 
the completion of the following total 
years of service as a commissioned offi- 
cer of the United States, on the active 
list, to include service in the Regular 
Army, the Volunteers, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps, and, for officers of 
the Medical Corps, service as a Medical 
Reserve officer on the active list : 

Four years to the grade of first lieu- 

tenant, 

Nine years to the grade of captain, 

Nineteen years to the grade of major, 

Twenty-four years to the grade of 

lieutenant-colonel, 

Twenty-seven years to the grade of 

colonel. 

Subtract for time lost through fail- 
ure on examination for promotion or 
through sentence of a court-martial. 

Credit officers of the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, and Chaplains with four 
years’ constructive service in all pro- 
motions. 

Maintain the present limitation as to 
Chaplains, Dental Surgeons, and Veter- 
inarians not being promoted beyond the 
grade of major. 

Credit officers of the permanent staff 
corps or departments, who were orig- 
inally appointed in such corps or depart- 
ments to a grade above second lieuten- 
ant, with the constructive service re- 
quired to reach such grade of original 
appointment, such constructive service 
to include any prior service in the Vol- 
unteers, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps. 

Credit officers who were retired and 
thereafter restored to the active list with 


the constructive 
reach the grade to which restored, such 
constructive service to include any prior 
active service. 

Allow full freedom in the assignment 
of officers to command and duties, pre- 
ferably in their own arms, and only lim- 
ited by the ordinary rules of seniority 
and the laws as to detached service. 

Allow extra officers to be used as ad- 
ditional and detached officers have here- 
tofore been used, and to fill any vacan- 
cies in a typical organization. 

Limit the total number of commis- 
sioned officers in any arm, corps, or 
department to the total number other- 
wise authorized for such arm, corps, or 
department. 

In order that this may not seem a 
lone and unsupported idea, a few ex- 
tracts of what others have said on the 
subject are given: 


service necessary to 


Many officers of the Army feel that 
the present (February, 1916) is the time 
to forever set at rest the much talked of 
discontent in the service on the subject 
of promotion. 

Conditions in the Army to-day, so 
far as promotion is concerned, are act- 
ually ridiculous. When the records of 
officers in the various arms and 
branches of the service are looked over 
one finds many absurd situations. For 
example, a lieutenant in one arm of 
service finds himself “ ranked” at the 
same station by a captain in another 
arm of service who entered the service 
several years after the lieutenant. The 
lieutenant at one time was on duty at 
West Point as an instructor when the 
captain—then a cadet—was under his 
instruction. The instructor was then 
and still is a lieutenant, and will be for 
several years to come. Yet the case is 
not one of individual favoritism but 
simply the result of promoting by arm 
of service and not through the whole 
line of the army. 

The prospective increase in the ser- 
vice will make matters even worse, un- 
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less some broad principle based upon 
justice both to the Government and to 
the individual is adopted. An officer’s 
career should not be dependent upon 
accidental increase, sometimes of one 
branch and then of another. 


A bill has been introduced which is 
designed not only to equalize promotion, 
but to go still farther and to recognize 
the actual service of an officer, without 
depending upon actual casualties. It 
has a feature not possessed by the 
“ Single List,” in that no officers will be 
required to transfer from one arm to 
another. 

Existing laws governing examina- 
tions for promotion are not disturbed 
by the bill. 

The most unique feature of the bill 
is the provision that all additions to the 
commissioned personnel of the line due 
to increases in the size of the Army will 
be solely in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant. A feature of economy which 
should appeal to Congress is the fact 
that if two thousand officers were added 
to the Army, expenditures for salaries 
for officers during the first year would 
be less than what would be required by 
the usual method of making a number 
of officers of each grade dependent upon 
the number of organizations. 


This bill is the first attempt in re- 
cent years to recognize the fact that the 
maturity of an officer’s judgment comes 
from years of service alone and not by 
the mere certification of an examining 
board or the presentation of a commis- 
sion of high grade. 


Sincerely hope that something can be 
done to remedy the inequalities and 
injustices that have so long existed. An 
examination of the Army Register will 
show that men who graduated from 
West Point on same day, and entered 
the Army with equal rank, now (March, 
1916) are separated by three grades, 
some being Majors, while others are 
way down on the list of 1st Lieutenants. 


In any question of equalizing promo- 
tion, the basis of argument should be 
how it would affect the efficiency of the 


Tees, 


Army as a whole, and it must be ad- 
mitted that should officers of any branch 
of the service be continually advanced 
in rank and command through legisla- 
tive enactment while equally competent 
officers of longer service in other 
branches are not given a fair share of 
similar promotion, discontent and ip- 
efficiency must necessarily result there- 
from in the latter branches. 


The United Service Gazette of March 
2, 1916, had the following which shows 
that the proposed system is in practical 
effect in the Indian Army, only requir- 
ing an adjustment when officers of that 
Army serve with the main British Army 
in the war in Europe. 


The Secretary of State for India, in 
a Memorandum issued last week, stated 
that he had recently had under consid- 
eration proposals made to him by the 
Government of India for accelerating 
the promotion of officers of the Indian 
Army by the grant of temporary rank, 
with the object of preventing their 
wholesale supersession by regimental 
officers of the British Army, owing to 
the exceptional circumstances of the 
present time. With the concurrence of 
the Army Council he therefore sanc- 
tions the following measures: 


(1) TEMPORARY PROMOTION WITH 
PAY OF RANK. 


In Indian Army units serving in the 
Expeditionary Forces overseas one tem- 
porary step of rank with pay of such 
higher rank in addition to any available 
Staff Pay is granted to any officer be- 
low the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel who 
has acted for a complete 30 days or 
more in a regimental vacancy for Com- 
mandant, when the vacancy is the result 
of active service; similarly, one step of 
rank with pay to any officer below the 
rank of Major who has acted as Second- 
in-Command, and one step of rank with 
pay to any officer below the rank of 
Captain who has similarly acted as 
Squadron or Double Company Com- 
mander. 
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(2) TEMPORARY PROMOTION WITHOUT 
PAY OF RANK. 


All officers of the Indian Army rec- 
ommended as fit for promotion will be 
granted the temporary rank of Captain 
and Major respectively after six and 16 
years’ service, with retrospective effect 
from 1st September, 1915. This rank 
is to be held till absorbed by subsequent 
promotion; it will not carry any in- 
crease Of pay, but will qualify during 
the war for the rate of wound, injury, 
or family pension and gratuity appro- 
priate to the higher rank, if the claim to 
such pension arises out of the war. 

The Secretary of State for India 
points out that under the ordinary sys- 
tem established in the Indian Army pro- 
motion depends, subject to fitness in 
each case, on the length of commis- 
soned service in accordance with the 
following scale: 

Captain after 9 years’ service; 

Major after 18 years’ service; 

Lieutenant-Colonel after 26 years’ 
service, unless previously promoted on 
appointment to regimental command or 
other appointment of equivalent status. 

These promotions are irrespective of 
the occurrence of vacancies in the next 
higher rank. This system, by securing 
regular promotion, is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of officers of the Indian Army 
in normal times. In the British Army, 
on the other hand, promotion depends 
on the occurrence of vacancies in the 
regimental cadres. It follows that in 
times of peace the Indian Army officers 
enjoy, as regards promotion from rank 
to rank, the advantage of freedom from 


blocks in promotion, whilst in a great 
war like the present the advantage as 
regards promotion in rank is favored 
by the regimental system of the British 
Army. The difference of system does 
not, however, in war time place officers 
of the Indian Army at any great disad- 
vantage, generally speaking, in respect 
of pay when compared with the British 
Army, because the emoluments of the 
former do not depend only on their 
rank, as regulated by the time-scale, but 
also on their regimental or Staff ap- 
pointments, which with the pay of their 
rank makes their total emoluments gen- 
erally higher than that of corresponding 
ranks in the British Army. But the 
rapidity of promotion in the British 
Army caused by the war is detrimental 
to the officers of the Indian Army, as it 
involves supersession by their juniors to 
an undesirable extent. The concessions 
of temporary rank described above are 
intended to adjust this disproportion. 


The United States Army List and Di- 
rectory of October 20, 1916, shows the 
existing inequality of advancement. The 
men promoted to the various grades had 
the following years of commissioned 
service to their credit at the dates of 
promotion to the grades shown. 

Only those branches are included 
whose officers began as second lieuten- 
ants, as a comparison of the corps and 
departments in which officers began 
their service as First Lieutenants, Cap- 
tains or Majors would be misleading 
and possibly unfair: 


COLONELS. 

Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 

Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
Bagimeer Corps cscs cecccces 3 9 12 0 18 0 24 8 30 0 
Ordnance Department ....... + 7 10 10 18 0 22 4 28 0 
ES Rate re On 7 8 13 8 24 0 29 0 29 2 
Field Artillery ............00 7 9 10 11 20 9 26 0 26 0 
Const Artillery ....06.000008: 7 8 10 8 18 7 26 0 26 3 
DE Saas oieiaabemneon 6 10 12 9 23 1 30 0 30 2 
38 3 70 10 122 5 158 0 169 7 
I inva ysvovtonadeneacs 6 4 11 9 20 5 26 4 28 3 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONELS, 
1st Lt. Captain. Major. Colonel. 

Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
ge re 3 0 8 7 14 0 21 0 Colon 
Ordnance Department ....... 5 5 10 2 14 9 23 0 Lieut 
SE. tnidinanieseoennatens 6 5 9 $s @ 10 25 1 Majo1 
WOM PRM icc cccevsscs 2 4 3 5 14 11 18 3 Capta 
ee 2 9 5 2 14 9 20 3 First 
RE ae ee rene 6 5 8 11 20 3 25 3 

26 4 45 11 101 6 132 10 Aver: 
DE. Scuteancwendwaewecens 4 5 7 8 16 11 22 2 It 

cove 
Mayors. of a 
ist Lt. Captains. Majors. indi 
Yrs. Mos Yrs. Mos rs. Mos. 
Engineer Corps ......00.20000 2 0 8 12 0 
Ordnance Department .......... 0 11 5 9 10 9 
RED ncGawadeceecudsierdxeesecd 3 8 5 10 19 3 . 
Field Artillery ..............0.. 0 0 6 4 14 2 Engi 
Coast Artillery ..........06..00- 0 0 5 1 4 4 _ 
Infantry ..........0.0ceceeeeeee 0 11 4 6 18 3 Cava 
__ __ rae all ae Field 
7 6 35 2 89 4 Coas 
__ __ aoe a Aoi eee Infar 
IIE. dvciietincanceucmaincenac-xose cies 1 3 5 10 14 10 
CAPTAINS, Aver 
Ist Lt. Captain. 
Yrs. Mos Yrs Mos 
a ne 0 9 3 2 
RE be cen eck asin awkancnRinainaien 6 5 11 0 
ee 2 7 7 9 
RAE FUORI ses ceaiwccevesccsie 1 9 7 0 
NE EE RT 4 6 9 . 
16 _0 38 4 
NN tbh ened 55 sam abnae ented 3 2 7 8 
First LigEUTENANTS, 
Yrs Mos 
ge ee ee ee 0 2 
EE lew care iar aca peansadweeionuskiactessens 0 1 
oe ere eee 0 0 
ee Te ee 0 1 
eee Ee ee ae 0 0 
0 4 
IE Tc ikseSicai’o vets daihdaip nek ahokGhieacas oak tec waa d 0 1 
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AVERAGE Octoser, 1916. 
Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colo: 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. 
DE Gi vucespeddcunsscasnd 6 a 11 9 20 5 26 4 28 
Lieutenant-Colonel ........... 4 5 7 8 16 11 22 2 
55d s tabs nd badsadaveres 1 3 5 10 14 10 
GID. as cbcincesevscsascvescs 3 2 7 8 
First Lieutenant .............. 0 1 ie 
i 3 32 HN S&S 2 8 6 B 
DOE we vcencdsoviassesenss ¥ 1 8 “3 7 “5 24 3 28 
It is to be noted that these figures Let us make a similar examination of 
cover periods of delay as well as periods the Army Register for 1916 (Dece 
of acceleration, not only for the same _ 1, 1915). 
individual but for different individuals. 
COLONELS. 
ist Lt. _Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colo 
Yrs, Mos. *?s. Mos. Yrs. Mos. irs. Mos. irs. 
Det COlge  scicinccccices ys 1 12 1 17 10 23 6 28 
Ordnance Department ....... 3 7 10 1 18 0 21 8 26 
SEE bk ci dnWiadeiencesnain 7 1 17 0 25 a 31 0 34 
SE POD ascccesesccvees 6 5 14 5 21 7 24 8 26 
SO PED 62 cc svecavenves 6 9 13 8 19 8 24 4 28 
SE ckovcnbeivasenuaneees 7 8 15 0 23 0 28 5 2 
33 7)«82~CtCStC«CdTSSs“‘<+é~‘SKtiCSCi‘S?'s«CAYTT? 
MEE inscscnvanvensnines 5 7 8 8 20 iN 2 7 2 
LIEUTENANT-COLONELS, 
Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. irs. Mos Yrs. Mos. 
Bageer COGS. 20 <0<ccccessee 4 11 7 11 14 11 21 11 
rdnance Department ........ 2 4 6 8 11 3 19 2 
CUE dscbsecasavieveecnace« 6 8 14 8 26 9 30 4 
PERE ACG cs cesewescsnss 8 3 10 8 20 7 25 5 
SE AE Sicavnscaanase 6 9 8 11 16 9 23 3 
DT inraduecwsiesmancesess 7 2 12 9 23 2 29 4 
3 ##t Of 7 3 5 49 5 
DEE sictexevrieneicnte ve 6 “0 “10 “3 “18 atl ~ 24 di 
Mayors. 
ist Lt. Yaptain. Major. 
irs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
RRS CAUDE oicvecncscseeses 1 11 8 9 13 0 
Ordnance Department .......... 0 11 5 9 10 9 
REE nit actRbse eievedecekekas 6 10 9 a 24 0 
Pee BES onicnesiaccinsene 2 4 3 5 14 11 
COGS DUE ccscucsvaysiwess 2 7 4 1 17 a 
NE a sbccaceseawesvennvaes 4 11 7 8 23 5 
9 #6 3 oO 0 5 
NOR. ccccntidenisenineteinnt 3 3 6 6 %@Ww 3 
















nel. 
Mos. 


3 
ey 
“3 
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nel. 
Mos. 
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CAPTAINS. 


Ist Lt. Captain. 


Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
ED: vc tiaduacaccanedecns 2 8 6 3 
EE tina icakenizwnderedhenandas 3 1 14 0 
IOI ance vee veccay de wae 2 8 11 5 
ee re 1 8 10 5 
DE atvscdvvacthtvesiawnauacen, & 0 14 8 

14 1 56 9 
EE SnvkGencendaiondacennneo ans 2 10 11 + 








Years. Months. 
I IN ins cin dihipe wicwisNansbekadcndoee 1 3 
SE wh dab icb beri ais Ged daadewnnsesiaaaeceid 7 1 
Field Artillery .... - 5 
Pe SN t6tnesescesanneeencwereaketanes 5 5 
DE (Kan PeRrsnbieriaciksonrenatarioteuunss 7 10 
27 0 
PE -dochunimanstetnsiensevesemplnnnees inns 5 5 
AVERAGE DECEMBER 1, 1915. 
Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
SD Agivitnivssankanaweden 5 7 13 8 20 11 25 7 29 6 
Lieutenant-Colonel ........... 6 0 10 3 18 11 24 11 
i vedhnsenahsnedmhaee® 3 3 6 6 17 3 
SD chieapaeeanesesnee-cunes 2 10 11 4 
PtGt LASWIOMONE 06sec ccccceces 5 5 ea ss 
23 1 41 9 57 1 50 6 29 6 
NOE pa ctanskbateccnsvipna 4 7 10 5 19 0 Fo 3 29 6 


The Army Register of 1915 (December 1, 1914) shows similarly : 


COLONELS. 
ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
Bagmeer Corps occ. scciccscccs 2 4 11 2 19 7 24 0 29 8 
Ordnance Department ........ 3 6 11 0 19 0 22 0 27 5 
NE a een gia oe cei anvk desea 6 5 9 15 5 23 4 29 2 32 3 
eee 6 4 14 5 20 7 24 9 27 9 
ROE FOUN osc cesewsecicen 5 9 13 8 19 7 23 9 27 7 
a re 4 2 11 10 19 0 24 10 28 as 
27 10 77 6 121 1 148 6 173 0 
SD nia atwnenanncdeeies 4 8 13 0 20 2 24 9 28 10 
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LiEUTENANT-COLONELS. 
Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
Hasineer Cerge 20... ccccessss 5 + 10 8 17 0 23 8 
Ordnance Department ........ 6 o 9 6 14 5 22 5 
CE vp tessdtccderucanengee 6 6 14 4 25 9 29 5 
Pid APG asics cecisctvess 8 3 11 8 20 7 25 5 
Cont BAY: oc ictedsecsouve 7 9 10 9 18 4 24 5 
IE oc ccc dsvnsvenesaevexs 6 7 12 & 2 9 28 4 
40 9 69 7 118 10 153 8 
ROE. cciavisssnrersexenere 6 10 11 7 19 10 25 7 
Mayors 
st Lt. Captain. Major. 
Yrs Mos Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos 
Bmmineer Cores 22sec cccccsciee 1 9 7 6 13 0 
Ordnance Department .......... 0 9 5 9 10 9 
RED abs wukiadtsbansersanesee 7 0 9 8 23 5 
BE SE ccciiakacsceuawaa 2 4 3 5 15 1 
Ge EE eaesiwarizaasiesna 0 0 0 5 13 2 
BE knstcsnssacasdaneoners 5 11 8 8 22 5 
17 9 35 5 97 10 
rel. —_— —_-_ — — 
Mos. ING astatitansnidmennnatd 2 10 5 11 16 4 
6 
CAPTAINS, 
ist Lt. Captain. 
3] Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
ee NN TORE oc cccusseidswndeves 3 0 6 8 
6 PE ics hskscndunedsisuawveumen 2 7 13 7 
— PE OE: concicodendhandaninets 2 7 10 5 
6 SN DEN tcdestverdckensmanad 1 10 9 8 
PE iiacnoe wend sicsanandngdoue 3 6 14 1 
13 6 54 5 
CIN 6 wen cndnasdiveridsawitawds 2 8 10 10 
el. 
Mos. 
8 First LIEUTENANTS. 
5 Years. Months. 
3 NE I oo aiiicecctcscinsivncennesenavuiee 1 4 
9 GE canbatcundsavecewneuineieenssebasiocane 6 8 
7 PEE SED wins edsdabevises cecesrecvcasensees 4 0 
4 CD CRIED ok ene bictadeircccssecavciearenes 4 4 
ry BO 5 cee becscdaccivenpdeseseewniewunieenem 6 7 
10 22 11 
OE vc ncnsiniewevcstdiduadaavntiaisaeheen 
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AVERAGE DeceMBER 1, 1914. 

















Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Yolone 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. ™ Mos. Yrs. "Dies. -— O08. a t. 
Ee techn baton ot 4 9 13 1 20 5 24 9 28 ll 
Lieutenant-Colonel .......... 6 0 11 4 19 2 25 1 
ee ceokdbus 2 4 5 6 15 1 a ini 
EE Cote kG chad cereddaéaka 2 6 10 1 
Paret LicwGememt .....6.0cicc sees 4 ae as 
2 2 40 #0 5 8 © 0 2 
I co tidkecwee can eienie 4 0 10 0 18 3 24 it 28 TT 
Mintmum Att ArMS CONSIDERED. 
1st Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Moa. 
OEE ee eee 0 0 5 10 9 22 0 27 5 
SS ees 0 11 3 5 10 7) 19 2 26 10 
Se ee aa Oe 0 3 2 10 ie) 18 3 26 0 
Maximum ALL ARMS CONSIDERED. 
Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
ee 8 3 15 3 25 9 29 5 32 3 
3 Bee 8 3 17 0 26 9 31 0 34 + 
es 1 a are 7 9 13 8 24 0 30 0 30 2 
Let Us EXAMINE THE AVERAGES IN THE THREE LISTS. 
Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
| eee 4 0 10 0 18 3 24 11 28 ll 
Pe sovicsesicunes 7 10 5 19 0 25 3 29 6 
_ S| Ea 3 1 8 3 17 5 24 3 28 3 
n 8 2&2 8 3&4 8 4 5 6 8 
Grand Average .............. 3 on 9 7 B 3 24 0 2B I 


We may get more light if we compare 
the minimum and the maximum shown 
by different individuals in the three lists 
examined. They are not selected cases. 

As the law now stands the average 
shown in the October 20, 1916, list will 
be lowered for a time by the successive 


increments, but stagnation with all of its 
evils will come later. 

As the Infantry has more officers 
than any of the other branches, and so 
is more stable than smaller ones, let us 
examine its average as shown by the 
October 20, 1916, list. 


Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
ee ee 6 10 12 9 23 1 30 0 30 2 
Lieutenant-Colonel ........... 6 5 8 11 20 3 25 3 
SEN (sicaiiiaas eoaan aca euse 0 11 4 6 18 3 
RIS achsinchiaitomrpsaccbodne uk ed wanncde 4 6 9 $ 
Peret SACMCMERE oocccccccasss 0 0 


18 8 35 


ee ee ee 





Colon: 
Lieute 
Major 
Capta 
First 


Avera 


Colon 
Lieut 
Major 
Capta 
First 


Aver: 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Oct. 


Gran 


Colo: 
Liew! 
Majc 
Capt: 


Aver 


nel, 
Mos. 


ll 


onel. 
Mos. 


10 


lonel. 
Mos. 
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By tHe Decemser 1, 1915, List. 























Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. » . 
Yrs. Mos. yy _= Yrs. "Tes. oa Mos. on ee 
EE ee rT eee 7 8 15 0 23 0 28 5 32 4d 
Lieutenant-Colonel ........... 7 2 12 9 23 2 29 4 
DE: consccacsaced**eusesten 4 11 7 8 23 5 
DOD adecens cesaehwavanans 4 0 14 8 
First Lieutenant ............. 7 10 
3167 53 1 0 7 ( 8FlCUODlUCUH 
NG oa cawetinedde econo 6 “4 12 6 23 2. 28 10 32 = 
3¥ THE DeEceMBER 1, 1914, List. 
Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
EE siccaucinbenwadamewmaie 4 2 11 10 19 0 24 10 28 * 
Lieutenant-Colonel ........... 6 7 12 8 22 9 28 4 
DE, cucivendsannairsesuemen 5 11 8 8 22 5 
BNE an ddtasandienteantensecs 3 6 14 1 
et EE ove csccavesecs 6 7 oa 
2 9 4 +3 6 2 5 2 8 4 
MOIR occcscscccsececcecees 5 4 0 10 2 5 6 7 B&B 4 
By tHe Turee Lists. 
Ist Lt. Captain. Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos, Yrs. Mos. irs. Mos. 
By Ee rds cd ncoeaseanse 5 4 11 10 21 5 26 7 28 4 
Fe ae ee ere 6 4 12 6 23 2 28 10 32 4 
 & Perret 3 9 8 11 20 6 27 8 30 2 
56 5 3 3 6 1 8 1 6 0 
Grand Average ............... 5 2 nh 1 2 8 27 8 3% 3 


It may be profitable to examine in an- 
other way the figures available. 

The advancement to the grade of first 
lieutenant can be made any arbitrary 
number of years not smaller than should 


be given to the officer's professional 
education in the lowest subaltern grade 
—casting that out for the present let us 
see what years have been required to 
go from one grade to another. 


By THE Octoser 20, 1916, List. 


INF 

Ist Lt. to Capt. 
irs. Mos 
EE ecb cca weedeat 5 11 
Lieutenant-Colonel ......... 2 6 
DE 4.5656358 Cabatunenmadi 3 7 
DE si caddnnd acaraibeieatsus 4 11 
16 #26 
BINED sicccvacsneneiscees 4 3 





ANTRY. 

Capt. to Maj. Maj. to Lt.-Col. Lt.-Col. to Col. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos, irs. Mos. 
10 a 6 11 2 2 
11 4 5 0 

13 9 

3 5 HN nN 2 2 
nN 10 36 «6 0 2 2 
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By THE Decemser 1, 1915, List. 


1st Lt. to Capt. 
Yrs. 











Capt. to Maj. 
irs Mos. 


Maj. to Lt.-Col. 
Y M 





Mos. rs. Mos. 
ND 6 a oiiekas owe aauleeete 7 8 0 5 5 
Lieutenant-Colonel ......... 5 10 5 6 2 
BE cin cdedeccntesanesses 2 15 9 
DEEN cvs icuedeawaeeawees 10 , = 
2 4 & 2 wt 7 
CE Cn etiak banatpnns ey W 5 5 10 
By THE DeceMBer 1, 1914, List. 
Ist Lt. to Capt. Capt. to Maj. Maj. to Lt.-Col. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
IIE, hoaustto.al wand ale neinat coc 7 7 2 5 10 
Lieutenant-Colonel ......... 6 10 1 5 4 
NE se ciesduvnaesawtaneacaes 2 13 9 
0 eer ee 10 
7 21. 38 oO Nn 5 
DED nanees docearesreawe 6 “9 10 4 5 9 
AVERAGE OF THREE Lists. 
Ist Lt. to Capt. Capt. to Maj. Maj. to Lt.-Col. 
Yrs. Mos. irs. Mos. Yrs. Mos 
oe are 4 11 10 6 0 
cnn vee a wars aca 6 11 5 5 10 
By EN vce cike cewencoes 6 10 4 5 9 
7 330«O2«@?sti‘<‘a 7 
Geen AWGIERS 26060066600 5 11 2 5 10 


Before accepting Infantry figures it 
would be well to examine the maximum 


MINIMUM. 
Ist Lt. Captain 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
NOE CUOS asin ss ccdcies 0 2 3 2 
Ordnance Department ....... 0 9 5 9 
SE GiateWbeverenenkensed 0 1 5 10 
EE ca wan acaseeanw sie 0 3 5 
SE SED nkkv seca sescee 0 0 0 5 
PN ss isveesuessi enna _ 0 4 6 
1 0 23 1 
Average Minimum ........... 0 2 3 6 
MAXIMUM. 
Ist Lt. Captain. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
ORE CORRS 66 di sdcccceess 5 12 1 
Ordnance Department ........ 6 11 0 
SE, asicivanpdenaawede wena 7 17 0 
BE PIE oc cccesaccceces 8 14 5 
Ec catnasecavees 7 13 8 
I 53.029-00baesdinavenwis 7 15 0 
43 2 83 2 
Average Maximum .......... 7 13 10 
Average of Minimum and 
ME iddéccareecenes $ 7 8 8 





Major Lt.-Col. 
Y Y Mos. 








Lt.-Col. to Col. 





Yrs. Mos. 
3 11 

7 a 
3 


Lt.-Col. to Col. 
‘i N 





rs. fos, 

3 6 
“3 «6 

3. 6 


Lt.-Col. to Col. 
Y Mos. 





rs. e 
2 2 
3 11 
3 6 
9 Ff 
3 2 


and minimum in the several arms as 
shown by the three lists. 


Cote, 


rs. Mos. rs. irs. Mos. 
12 0 21 0 28 10 
10 9 19 2 26 10 
19 3 25 1 29 2 
14 2 18 3 26 0 
13 2 20 3 26 3 
18 3 24 10 28 4 
77m 7 ies 
“4O67O«O4t~O Sle 
Major. Lt.-Col. Colonel. 
Yrs. Mos Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
19 7 24 8 30 0 
19 0 23 0 28 0 
26 9 31 0 34 4 
21 7 26 0 27 9 
19 8° 26 0 2 2 
23 5 30 0 32 a 
130 0 100 8 180 7 
2 268 ~660C«OtCtCOHDt 


_ 
oo 
nN 
nN 
+ 
— 
iS] 
ie 2) 
— 
Oo 
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A glance will indicate the propriety 
of lowering the figure for advancement 
to grade of colonel to twenty-seven 
years, which is entirely reasonable from 
the standpoint of efficiency as a man at 
fifty should have the opportunity for in- 
dependent work. If he is not ready for 
it then he never will be. 

An analysis of the figures showing 
the minimum and the maximum for 
advancement in the several arms is suf- 
ficient to show the absurdity of the pres- 
ent system and the necessity for a 
change. 

In a world of chance, not governed by 
law, better results would be expected. 

In scaling down the Infantry figures 
in proportion we should keep in mind the 
length of time that should elapse before 


coming to command rank and the pro‘it- 
able time to spend in such command 
rank, and we thus arrive at about these 
figures : 

Ist. a One. Ma. Le Col. Cal. 

+ 9 19 24 27 
which will about maintain the flow 
through the field officer grades and 
give a somewhat greater proportion of 
captains for whom we have always felt 
the need. 

To examine the relative effect of ad- 
vancement by the present plan and by 
the time plan proposed it will be neces- 
sary to first make a table showing the 
officers now in service with their years 
of original entry, present rank, and arm 
of service. 


Year of Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery. 
Entry. 

1873 1 col. 

1875 1 col. 

1876 1 col. 3 cols. 1 col. 

1877 4 cols. 6 cols. 

1878 4 cols. 

1879 7 cols. 7 cols. 

1880 3 cols. 5 cols. 1 col. 

1881 4 cols. 5 cols. 4 cols. 

1882 3 cols. 4 cols. 2 cols. 1 col. 

1883 15 cols. 5 cols. 5 cols. 

1884 15 cols. 4 cols. 1 col. 1 col. 

1885 10cols. 6 cols. 1 col. 

1886 5 It.-cols. 12 cols. 8 cols. 3 cols. 

1887 = 15 lt.-cols. 1 It.-col. 8 cols. 1 col. 5 cols. 

1888 11 It.-cols. 6 It.-cols. 1 col. 1 col. 

1889 13 It.-cols. 8 It.-cols. 4 cols. 7 cols. 

1890 = 116 It.-cols. 11 It.-cols. 1 It.-col. 2 cols. 5 It.-cols. 1 col. 

1891 38 majs. 3l1t.-cols. 16majs. 1l1t.-col. 2 It.-cols. 1 It.-col. 

1892 20 majs. 17 majs. 1 It.-col. 10 It.-cols. 

1893 13 majs. 10 maje 2 It.-cols. 3 It.-cols. 

1894 32 majs. 9 maj. 1 It.-col. 3 It.-cols. 

1895 23 majs. 10 majs. 2 It.-cols. 2 It.-cols. 
1896 20 majs. 22 majs. 1 It.-col. 8 It.-cols. 

1897 26 majs. 4majs. 12 capts. 3 lt.-cols. 13 majs. 

1898 106 capt. 10 majs. 12 capts. 12 majs. 1 It.-col. 39 majs. 

1899 166 capts. 50 capts. 8 capts. 9majs. 39 capts. 29 majs. 
1900 152 capts. 135 capts. 20 capts. 60 capts. 

1901 100 capts. 90 capts. 19 capts. 49 capts. 

1902 62 capts. 29 capts. 6 capts. 16 capts. 

1903 75 capts. 24 capts. 3 capts. 13 capts. 

1904 82 capts. 21 capts. 13 capts. 20 capts. 

1905 36 capts. 6 istlts. 5capts. 6 capts. 19 capts. 

1906 24 capts. 12 ist Its. 15 capts. 32 capts. 

1907 52 istlts. 10capts. 29 ist Its. 14 capts. 23 capts. 

1908 12d lt. 93 1st Its. 27 Ist Its. 18 ist lts. 21 capts. 76 capts. 

1909 37 Ist Its. 21 ist Its. 13 ist Its. 46 ist Its. 23 capts. 
1910 44 ist Its. 14 Ist Its. 11 ist Its. 2 2d Its. 70 ist Its. 
1911 12dlt. 891stlts. 37 ist Its. 22 1st Its. 73 1st Its. 

1912 105 ist Its. 51 1st Its. 18 1st Its. 48 ist Its. 

1913 47 1st Its. 42 ist Its. 11 ist Its. 24 ist Its. 

1914 42 1st Its. 22 ist Its. 7 1st Its. 21 ist Its. 

1915 64 Ist Its. 33 1st Its. 11 ist Its. 30 1st Its. 

1916 49 ist Its. 1 2d1lt. 23 1stIts. 11 1st Its. 20 1st Its. 
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Considering the increment added and dates shown the authorized strength as 


those to come hereafter we find on the 


Cavalry— 
Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
BE ihakede views 
Captain 
First Lieutenant .. 
Second Lieutenant 


Field Artillery— 
Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
First Lieutenant . 
Second Lieutenant 


Coast Artillery— 
Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel 


follows: 


AUTHORIZED STRENGTH. 


Jan. 1, 1916. Oct. 20,1916. July 1, 1917. July 1, 1918. July 1, 1919. July 1, 1920, 























Major 
Captain 
First L 
Second 
Infantry— 
Colonel 


Major 
Captain 


Second 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


ieutenant 
Lieutenant 


First Lieutenant .......... 


Lieutenant 


27 59 61 
18 27 29 
51 87 93 

244 366 396 

244 375 407 

225 272 304 

7 14 17 

7 14 17 
14 25 31 
73 130 163 
83 157 200 
78 114 148 
19 26 28 
16 32 34 
48 80 86 

228 358 338 

226 336 366 

210 240 270 
45 76 83 
34 64 85 

103 177 198 

499 802 804 

495 71 886 

460 552 654 


Comparison of cost in the four arms 
for one year under the present plan with 


63 
31 
99 
426 
439 
336 


20 
20 
37 
196 
245 
182 


30 
36 
92 
418 
396 
300 


90 
92 
218 
906 
1000 


756 


(October 20, 1916) With INcREMENT oF Juty 1, 





Cav. 
ae aa 61 
Lieutenant-Colonels ....... 27 
BN. gavivaus.ccaapnnn eaves 88 
IIE eiaksdar pratt eps ine 378 
First Lieutenants ......... 317 
Second Lieutenants ....... 1 

DE, Kak dacedaeaanexien 872 

Cav 
0 Se ee 76 
Lieutenant-Colonels ........ 45 
IN. eh doi. 9bawe cs sae 67 
EE rare 413 
First Lieutenants ......... 150 
Second Lieutenants ....... 121 





F.A. C.A. 
14 28 
14 32 
21 81 
125 370 
122 332 
0 2 
296 845 

3y Time PL: 

F.A. CA. 
12 27 
6 17 
9 29 
126 339 
103 338 
40 95 





Qo 
am 
mn 


Inf. 
80 
63 

182 

813 
622 


Total. 
183 





65 
33 
105 
456 
469 
368 


23 
23 
43 
229 
286 
217 


32 
38 
98 
448 
426 
330 


97 
99 
238 
1008 
1115 
858 


1916. 


@ $5000=—S$ 


Ga 4500 = 
@ ~“4000= 
(a 2880 = 
(a 2200 = 
@a 1700 = 


(fa 4000 = 
@ 2880=— 
@ 2200= 
@ 1700= 


$10,943,780 


67 
35 
111 
486 
499 
400 


26 
26 
48 
261 
330 


252 


34 
40 
104 
478 
456 
360 


103 
105 
258 
1110 
1230 
960 


the cost as it would be under the time 
plan would be as follows: 


915,000 
612,000 
1,488,000 
4,855,680 
3,064,600 
8,500 


"@ $5000 =$ 1,195,000 
@ 4500=— 


652,500 
876,000 
5,048,640 
2,114,200 
778,600 


$10,664,940 








Colo: 
Lieut 
Majc 
Capt: 
First 
Seco 


Colo! 
Lieut 
Majc 
Capt 
First 
Seco 


Colo 
Lieut 
Maje 
Capt 
First 
Seco 


Colo: 
Liew 
Majc 
Capt 
First 
Seco 


Colo 
Liew 
Majc 
Capt: 
First 
Seco 


Colo 
Lieut 
Majc 
Capt 
First 
Seco 








——_ 


xth as 


y 1, 1920, 


67 
35 
111 
186 
499 


104 
478 
456 
360 


103 
105 
258 
110 
230 
960 


ie time 


915,000 

612,000 

,488,000 
{855,680 
064,600 
8,500 


),943,780 





,195,000 
652,500 
876,000 
|,048,640 
114,200 
778,600 


),664,940 
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PE ob s0usessinsenavaws 
Lieutenant-Colonels ....... 
MONE siiacsvtevendccarse 
PD pcsessderestiesees 
First Lieutenants ......... 
Second Lieutenants ....... 

ee 
DED icc neces eaweguded 
Lieutenant-Colonels .... ... 
PD Sstavaddiaveesetwas 
MY: sis eetsnsseuenys 
First Lieutenants .......... 
Second Lieutenants ........ 

ee 
OS RIT eee Te ee 
Lieutenant-Colonels ....... 
BE. c2tcpserieosbeonene 
SE wisend dad newewe dar 
First Lieutenant .......... 
Second Lieutenants ....... 

WE caswaidticnbahaiemas 
II ii cele oh Sisco eeh grail 
Lieutenant-Colonels ....... 
CE nds nha hia nian ke ee 
I cuit inaasiem aaa 
First Lieutenants .......... 
Second Lieutenants ...... 

0 ee re 
eee 
Lieutenant-Colonels ........ 
cn ack atacgihahidnincedee aha , 
NE ois ani wanes bee eaes 
First Lieutenants ......... 
Second Lieutenants ....... 

NE incds ate deeckas 
DE. criacnn cenewsinwa 
Lieutenant-Colonels ....... 
ase weit aot ye 
ee ee 
First Lieutenants ......... 
Second Lieutenants ....... 
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INCREMENT, Jury 1, 1917. 


Cav. F.A. C.A, Inf. 
61 17 28 83 
29 17 34 85 
93 31 86 198 
396 163 388 804 
407 200 366 886 
304 148 270 654 
1290 576 1172 2710 
By Time PLAn. 
Cav. F.A. C.A. Inf. 
87 15 33 140 
4 5 14 74 
69 20 65 217 
428 152 376 853 
165 75 286 323 
497 309 398 1103 
1290 576 1172 2716 
INCREMENT JULy 1, 1918. 
Cav. F.A. C.A. Inf. 
63 20 30 90 
31 20 36 92 
99 37 92 218 
426 196 418 906 
439 243 396 1000 
336 182 300 756 
1394 698 1272 3062 
By Time PLan. 
Cav. F.A. C.A. Inf. 
104 17 34 181 
36 4 16 65 
110 36 130 351 
397 148 377 724 
166 69 238 328 
581 424 477 1413 
1394 698 1272 3062 
INCREMENT Jury 1, 1919 
Cay F.A. C.A. Inf. 
65 3 32 97 
33 23 38 99 
105 43 98 238 
456 229 448 1008 
469 286 426 1115 
368 217 330 858 
1496 821 1372 3415 
By Time PLan. 
Cav. F.A. C.A. Inf. 
121 18 44 201 
29 5 8 68 
235 54 188 480 
276 139 389 616 
185 69 196 348 
650 536 547 1702 
1496 821 1372 3415 
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Total. 
336 
121 
627 

1646 
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2141 
2296 
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7104 
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$5000 = $ 945,000 


4500= 742,500 
4000 = 1,632,000 
2880 = 5,042,880 
2200 = 4,089,800 
1700= 2,239,200 

$14,691,380 


$5000 = $ 1,375,000 


4500= 611,500 
4000 = 1,484,000 
2880 = 5,209,920 
2200 = 1,867,800 
1700= 3,921,900 

$14,470,120 


$5000 = $ 1,015,000 


4500 = 805,500 
4000 = _ 1,784,000 
2880 = 5,604,480 
2200 = 4,571,600 
1700= 2,675,800 

$16,456,380 


$5000 = $ 1,680,000 


4500 = 544,500 
4000 = 2,508,000 
2880 = 4,806,480 
2200 = _ 1,762,200 
1700= 4,921,500 


wees, 


$5000 = $ 1,085,000 


4500 = 868,500 
4000 = 1,936,000 
2880 = 6,176,080 
2200 = 5,051,200 
1700= 3,014,100 


$18,101,880 


$5000 = $ 1,920,000 


4500 = 495,000 
4000 = 3,828,000 
2880= 4,089,600 
2200 = _~=—«-:1,755,600 
1700= 5,839,500 

$17,927,700 
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INCREMENT JuLy 1, 1920. 





Cav. F.A. C.A. Inf. Total. 
NE hme oka weenie 67 26 34 103 230 @ $5000=$ 1,1500m 
Lieutenant-Colonels ....... 35 26 40 105 206 @ 4500= 927,00 
NE ate eniadwadnea wes 111 48 104 258 521 @ 4000= 2,0840m 
CEE cibkaccanetron swear 486 261 478 1110 2335 @ 2880= 6,724.80 
First Lieutenants ......... 499 330 456 1230 2515 @ 2200= 5,533,0M 
Second Lieutenants ....... 400 252 360 960 1972 ¢ 1700= 3,352,400 
ee et 1598 943 1472 3766 7779 $19,771, 

By Time PLAN. 

F.A C.A, Inf. Total. 
Re ree meme 131 20 47 214 412 @ $5000=$ 2,060,0m 
Lieutenant-Colone!s ....... 41 4 13 75 133 @ 4500— 598,500 
era aiksawaehent-ee 303 72 229 560 11644 @ 4000=  4,666,0 
IN dita le uaa winenio alii 224 142 413 606 1385 @ 28830= 3,9888H 
First Lieutenants ......... 172 58 143 307 680 @ 2200= 1,49600 
Second Lieutenants ....... 727 647 627 2004 4005 @ 1700= 6,80850 
DED cccitccasucuneses 1598 943 1472 3766 7779 $19,617,800 


This comparison of cost is on the as- 
sumption that all officers now in service 
will continue. Actually, the seniors will 
be decreased which would lessen the 
cost by the time plan. It is also assumed 
that all vacancies authorized will be 
filled, which is unlikely. By the time 
plan, whatever new men are added will 
be held in the lowest and cheapest grade. 

Absolute accuracy is not claimed 
for the lists and the computations, but 
they are close enough to show compara- 
tive results. 

To recapitulate, some of the advan- 
tages of the time plan are: 

1. Advanced pay and standing come 
only with increased service and value to 
the Government. 

2. Only seniors are promoted, and by 
a fixed rule, divorced from increase of 
arm or army. 

3. In any increase under this plan, in- 
creases of officers come only in the low- 
est and cheapest grade. 

4. This plan meets all the desires of 
the advocates of the single list. 

5. It allows a definite and practical 
program for the progressive education 
of the subaltern. 

6. A large number of company offi- 














cers would be actually present with con- 
panies, thus doing away with the always. 
present cry of shortage of company 
officers. 

7. Instructors for the National Guard 
and citizen soldiery could be selected 
from the experienced grades, with the 
resulting good effect from the standing 
they would take with their titles. 

8. There would be a stability of mind 
on the part of the officers, with a result- 
ing better morale. 

9. It would smooth out the present 
humps and prevent others occurring in 
the future. 

10. It allows officers to be kept with 
their own arms. 

11. It would offer sufficient induce- 
ment to attract a desirable class of young 
men—witness the experience of the 
Medical Corps. 

12. It would automatically furnish 
the extra officers now considered neces- 
sary for various duties. The supply 
hereafter can be regulated. 

13. It allows the young man a free 
choice of arm of service for profes- 
sional reasons unbiased by any hope of 
greater promotion in one arm ovef 
another. 
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1,150,000 
927,009 
2,084.00 
6,724,900 
5,533,000 
3,352.40) 
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Citizen Training 
By Colonel L. W. V. Kennon, 9th U. S. Infantry 


HE first duty of the sovereign, that 
of protecting the society from 
the violence and invasion of 

other independent societies, can be per- 
formed only by means of a military 
force.’ 

The above quotation states that 
adequate protection is the first duty of 
the sovereign. The learned doctor adds, 
that: 

Only by regular, or fully trained 
troops, can the civilization of any coun- 
try be perpetuated, or even preserved, 
for any considerable time. 

In our country the sovereign is the 
people, and that duty falls upon them. 
Our people, owing to the great war now 
waging in Europe, have just awakened 
to realization of the facts, not only that 
wars may come in these days, but that 
soldiers must be trained and ready at 
the beginning of hostilities. All sorts 
of plans for adequate protection have 
been suggested, and it is quite manifest 
that our people are unwilling to adopt 
the sure but expensive means of main- 
taining a regular army sufficient for our 
protection. It is not necessary to do so 
if we can by some means provide a 
reserve of trained officers and men to 
call upon for instant use in case of war. 
However, in the absence of a regular 
army sufficient for defense, such a re- 
serve is absolutely essential to insure 
our national safety. 

In all the schemes and plans in con- 
nection with preparedness, the writer 
has observed none which seems to pro- 
vide a practical means for adequately 
training the vast number of citizens who 
must become soldiers in any war of 
defense to which the country may 
be called. 


7 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book 
V, Chapter 1, Part I. 


Citizens’ camps are excellent as far 
as they go, but they are attended by 
comparatively few people, the training 
is necessarily superficial, and the great 
numbers who must bear arms are 
not reached. 

The training in schools lacks many of 
the essential elements of the training 
needed by the private soldier. It is 
merely preparatory, and reaches only a 
small part of those who must form 
our armies. 

The object of this paper is to suggest, 
in outline, a plan by which a large num- 
ber of citizens may be given the train- 
ing necessary to fit them to take the 
field immediately in time of war, and 
through which they may receive that 
training without too great an interfer- 
ence with their civil careers. 

The right of the nation to the military 
service of the citizen is undoubted. 
Equally clear is the right of the citizen 
to be trained. To send untrained men 
into war is simply to slaughter them. 
The nation has no right to require such 
a sacrifice. It is useless to expect 
something for nothing. It is useless 
to expect protection from untrained or 
inadequately trained men. Makeshifts 
will not do in a case where the life of 
the nation and the perpetuity of its in- 
stitutions are at stake. The military 
training of great numbers of our citizens 
is a national necessity. 

The source and depository of military 
knowledge in our country is the Regular 
Army. Officers and men are trained to 
the highest degree of efficiency. Though 
they have all the practical and theoreti- 
cal training needed for the largest oper- 
ations of war, their numbers are inade- 
quate for the ordinary defensive pur- 
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poses to which are 


be called. 


they likely to 

We have, on the one hand, a highly 
instructed body of professional experts 
and, on the other, a vast mass of unin- 
structed citizens. Common sense would 
dictate that the instructed should in- 
struct the uninstructed, that the Regular 
Army should be utilized to train our 
citizens, and some means should be 
adopted by which this end may be 
accomplished. 

To this end, it is proposed that a 
number of regular regiments be desig- 
nated as “instruction regiments’ and 
during the training season that they 
be expanded into provisional brigades. 
Each battalion should be expanded into 
a provisional regiment, the officers and 
men being so distributed that each 
company would have a regular officer 
and an approximately equal number 
of noncommissioned officers and first- 
class privates. 

To complete the provisional company, 
the addition of 2 commissioned officers 
and 134 enlisted men would be required, 
and these would be furnished by citizen 
recruits. The additional commissioned 
officers should be selected from grad- 
uates of schools or colleges where mili- 
tary training is a part of the course, 
and from the National Guard. 

Instruction should continue uninter- 
ruptedly for six months, in northern 
states, preferably from May first to 
November first, and should be such that 
at the end of the period the trained 
civilian would be prepared to perform 
all the duties of a private soldier in an 
active campaign. Many, possessing 
special aptitude, would become fitted to 
be first-class privates or noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

To secure the men for training pur- 
poses, the existing obligation of every 
citizen to perform military service 


should be enforced as far as may kk 
necessary. It is not practicable to give 
every citizen a special military training, 
nor is it necessary to do more than ty 
train the number required for our 
proper defense. We need only a frac. 
tional part of our youth for this pur. 
pose. The remainder, or such of them 
as may be necessary, should be edu. 
cated in the many and varied arts and 
trades concerned with industrial prepa. 
ration; but with these, the 
paper has nothing to do. 

It may be remarked, however, that 
while the nation does not need the 
actual military service of all its citizens, 
it has the right to demand it, and those 
exempt from such service should con- 
tribute their share towards the national 
defense by the payment of a special tax, 
to be levied upon them for the period 
during which the trained men serve in 
the reserve. 

The selection of men for training 
should be by lot from the number of 
physically and morally fit young men 
who have attained a certain age, say 
18 years, or in case of college men 
upon graduation. 

It is suggested that the Federal Judi- 
cial Districts have the machinery for 
executing the laws of the country and 
that they could be utilized to collect from 
each the proper quota of recruits, in 
proportion to the population, provided 
the recruits met the necessary require- 
ments. Should the number of recruits 
prove insufficient, the remainder should 
be selected by lot. This plan is no less 
fair and democratic than conscription 
pure and simple. 

After physical examination the men 
should be sent to an instruction regi- 
ment, designated by the War Depart- 
ment, and should enter at once upon a 
six months’ period of rigid military 
training. At the end of that period they 
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should pass into the first reserve, with 
no other obligation than that of keeping 
the War Department informed as to 
their whereabouts, and of being subject 
to call in case of war or imminence of 
war. They should remain reservists of 
the first class for a period of seven 
years, then become reservists of the 
second class for a further period of 
ten years. 

Under such a system the conditions 
for training are most favorable, pro- 
viding, as it does, for expert professional 
instructors and for association in bar- 
racks with high-grade soldiers. Those 
who have had the training of recruits 
know the great value of a few veterans 
in the ranks. 

Under favorable conditions the essen- 
tial elements of a soldier’s training can 
be thoroughly learned in six months. 
This is a positive statement made in 
the face of many conflicting opinions, 
but is one which the writer regards as 
absolutely proven by his experience. It 
may be well to present the proof upon 
which this belief is based. 

In 1914, a considerable consignment 
of colored recruits was received at 
Schofield Barracks. For the purpose of 
experiment, these men were formed into 
a provisional company, to which were 
attached a commissioned officer, a ser- 
geant anda cook. They were quartered, 
messed and drilled by themselves as a 
separate organization, and were trained 
for six months under a carefully 
thought-out program of instruction. A 
board of officers was then assembled to 
give the company a rigid inspection. 
The board pronounced the men fitted 
to take the field at once in an 
active campaign. 

In 1915, with another body of colored 
men, the experiment was repeated under 
different conditions. The men were 
quartered and messed with the compa- 


nies to which assigned but, for instruc- 
tion purposes, were placed under the 
charge of a commissioned officer, as- 
sisted by a number of noncommissioned 
officers. Another board was detailed to 
inspect this company. In choosing the 
board, officers who were advocates of 
a long training period were selected. 
The inspection was severe, and em- 
braced all the exercises of the company, 
including the record of target firing and 
proficiency tests. In most respects the 
grading was “ excellent ” and, as a sum- 
mary of the whole inspection, the com- 
pany was pronounced to be, in general 
efficiency, but slightly below the average 
regular company of infantry. The sub- 
jects of this training were by no means 
above the average intelligence of Ameri- 
cans. The training included all the 
duties required of an infantry soldier in 
campaign. The actual number of work- 
ing hours per day was not excessive. 
With the exception of regulars, we have 
never put troops as well trained as these 
in the field. 

Such results can be expected only 
under the direction of experienced offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers, 
working according to a carefully con- 
sidered program of instruction. The 
proposed plan would furnish both in the 
provisional instruction companies, since 
it parallels very closely the scheme by 
which such excellent results were 
obtained in the second of the recruit 
companies above referred to. 

It must be admitted that the discipline 
of the old regular soldier cannot be 
attained in six months. Such discipline 
is a slower growth, in which self- 
restraint and the doing of all the things 
a soldier is called upon to do become 
matters of habit. The graduate of the 
six months’ course will, however, be 
able to take the field at once, and will 
be thoroughly trained for the duties ex- 
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pected of him. A force of such men, 
associated with a fair percentage of 
regulars, would speedily become eff- 
cient soldiers for all purposes of field 
service in campaign. 

The months selected for training run 
somewhat counter to the usual school 
year; but they are obligatory for a six 
months’ training period in a northern 
climate. If a year’s course be adopted, 
the year should begin on September Ist, 
in which case military necessity would 
not conflict with scholastic tradition, and 
an opportunity would be afforded for a 
certain amount of vocational training 
during the winter months. 

Lacking the special form of discipline 
derived from long service, patriotism, 
enthusiasm for a cause, and love of a 
country whose life and institutions are 
threatened have in the past proved to 
be effective substitutes. 
attributes of every good 
citizen. 

It is assumed that the training period 
would fall in the summer months, from 
May to November, with one annual class 
only. Each provisional company would 
train 134 privates. From each instruc- 
tion regiment, the 36 provisional com- 
panies would graduate 4824 men an- 
nually. If 32 regiments be used accord- 
ing to this plan for training purposes, 
more than 150,000 infantry privates 
could be trained each year, or some- 
what more than required for nine divi- 
sions. In two years we would have 
trained infantry for our first line of 
defense, which will require 500,000 men 
of all arms. In four years we would 
have enough to form a second line of 
equal strength. In seven years we 
would provide infantry for an army of 
1,500,000 men, allowing for the proba- 
ble casualties of ordinary civil life. It is 
doubtful whether we would ever need 
a greater force than this but, with the 


These are 
American 


extent of country we have to guard, we 
must expect to raise at least that num- 
ber in any war with a first-class power, 
These figures suggest a continuing 
obligation to remain subject to call as a 
first-class reservist, in case of war or 
imminence of war, during a period of 
seven years. If the obligation to serve 
in a second reserve for a period of ten 
years be assumed, it is likely that an 
equal number of men would be available 
for war purposes from that reserve. 
If the training age were fixed at 18 
years, the obligation to serve in the first 
reserve would be completed at the age 
of 25 and, in the second reserve, at 35, 
After 17 years, the nation would always 
have at command a force of more than 
two and a half million trained infantry. 
Vhen the organization now author- 
ized by law shall have been completed, 
taking 32 regiments of infantry for in- 
struction purposes, there would remain 
32 regiments for all other purposes. 
While these remaining regiments should 
always be kept at full war strength, in 
the instruction regiments only privates 
of the first class would be needed. 
These men should be specially selected 
for their good character and fitness to 
be associates of the young men of the 
country during their training period. 
The work of the army would be in- 
creased, but the experience of summer 
instruction, with the continuation of the 
theoretical work during winter, would 
be to the professional advantage of both 
officers and men of the regular service. 
While this plan contemplates prima- 
rily the instruction of soldiers, the prac- 
tical training of young men of education 
as officers is a valuable feature. The 
provisional brigade should have regular 
officers for the brigade, regiment and 
battalions and one such for each com- 
pany. This would require 61 officers, 
of whom 10 would have to be taken 
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from the Detached Officers’ List, leav- 
ing 96 officers to be furnished from 
schools, colleges and the National 
Guard. These officers, graduating to the 
number of 3072 annually, would serve 
in the grades to which assigned and 
would furnish a corps of reserve offi- 
cers possessing some practical experi- 
ence for armies raised for war purposes. 
After the first year’s instruction, they 
could be assigned to higher grades for 
further experience. In order to pre- 
serve the proper proportion between 
commissioned and enlisted strength, 
it would be advisable to attach one 
or more additional lieutenants to a 
company. 

Localization of troops has many 
advantages and would be perfectly 
feasible under this plan. A _ regular 
regiment could retain its station per- 
manently, its personnel changing as at 
present in the over-seas regiments. The 
regiment and all others raised in the 
state should be designated by the name 
of the state, the number of the 
organization being its number on the 
national rolls. 

Suitable reservations throughout the 
country would be required. These 
should be so located that the troops from 
neighboring districts could unite by 
short marches of concentration for ma- 
neuvers on a large scale. 

This paper does not pretend to treat 
of preparation along other lines than 
that of providing a sufficient number 
of infantry privates for national defense, 
but the principles are entirely applicable 
to other arms of the service and it is 
believed that a fair trial under the con- 
ditions stated would demonstrate that 
men for cavalry and artillery could be 
efficiently trained in six months. 

The mobilization and organization of 
reserves are subjects outside the scope 


of this discussion. Organization on 
well-established models is not difficult. 
It requires less time than training, and 
the details could readily be worked out 
in advance by the General Staff. 

In a few years the operation of this 
plan would provide a sufficient number 
of trained men in the body of our citi- 
zenry to form, in a minimum of time, 
armies large enough to meet any prob- 
able needs of defense. At the same 
time, except in case of war or immi- 
nence of war, there would be no inter- 
ruption of the citizen’s business career, 
a serious objection to periodical train- 
ing. On graduating from school or col- 
lege, a young man usually begins his 
civil career; he establishes himself in 
business and marries. It would be 
a serious handicap to most of them 
to leave their business for periods 
of two months during successive years. 
The proposed plan contemplates that a 
young man will complete his education 
by a six months’ course of practical 
military training before assuming these 
responsibilities. The military training so 
gained will not be forgotten, and will be 
a benefit to him and to the country. 

Under this plan, the sacrifice of time 
and the interference with a civil career 
are slight. If peace, security and na- 
tional life are to be preserved, some 
sacrifice must be made by the citizen. 
False economy and inadequate prepara- 
tion lead to destruction. 
must be trained, and the plan above 
outlined provides the needed training 
under the most favorable conditions of 
thoroughness and economy. It seems 
also to meet the Constitutional idea of 
that well-trained militia in the citizenry 


The citizen 


of the country which in times of stress 
would prove its most efficient bulwark 
of defense. 








Moving-Picture Instruction of Troops 


By Edgar L. Field, Captain 36th Infantry 


N times of national emergency, our 
Army must be augmented by un- 
trained or half-trained troops. The 

work of organizing, equipping and sup- 
plying these new organizations is at- 
tended by many confusions, much mis- 
information and much _ unnecessary 
work, but these conditions are of a tem- 
porary nature and seem to adjust them- 
selves after a short time. 

However, the question of quickly 
preparing troops for the firing line ap- 
pears to be one of graver and more 
serious proportions, especially when 
the efficiency actually attained is im- 
partially analyzed and compared with 
the efficiency required in modern com- 
bat which “ Demands the highest order 
of training, discipline, leadership and 
morale on the part of our infantry.” To 
demand less is to invite disaster. To 
grant excuses for any cause whatever 
indirectly aids our enemy. 

Such training requires many months 
of slow and discouraging work, even 
under competent instructors, and when 
every man present applies himself to 
the utmost. 

It is at such times that countries find 
themselves in imperative need of a sys- 
tem of fast training. Training can only 
be expedited where the shortest course 
to the end desired is followed. Un- 
trained troops, eager to qualify rapidly, 
lose their way in the vastness of their 
undertaking and their 
courses because of misinterpretations 
and lack of simple directness of the 
path they follow. 
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Any number of methods have been 
proposed by which this waste of time 
and energy could be corrected, but 
when each is separately analyzed and 
all compared, they seem to be dependent 
upon the possibilities of drafting off- 
cers from the Regular Army. There is 
nothing new in the idea. It originated 
in the American Army during the Rey- 
olution and has been resorted to on all 
past occasions of military need, but the 
plan, however sound in theory, has 
failed in fact—exactly as did Mother 
Hubbard’s. 

This article is not written to consider 
what might be done by legislation, but 
rather to suggest a way in which means 
now at hand might be used to greater 
purpose. 

On the border, the War Department 
has been able to spare one officer from 
the Regular Army to act as inspector- 
instructor of each regiment of State 
troops. This officer has found it neces- 
sary to instruct the command in clerical 
work, methods of obtaining supplies 
and all theoretical and practical work 
pertaining to schools, drills and field 
training—a task obviously large. 

The instructor soon realizes that the 
regiment cannot assimilate the multi- 
tude of orders, bulletins, regulations 
and text with which it is flooded, nor 
can it differentiate the important from 
the unimportant. In consequence, the 
minds of many seem to become so en- 
grossed with minor technicalities, ap- 
parently unrelated to the finished fight- 
ing unit, that progress of the main idea 
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struggles uncertainly instead of advanc- 
ing rapidly along clearly defined lines 
to combat efficiency. 

Under such conditions every honest 


teacher should impartially seek the 
cause of retarded development. It may 
be due to faulty teaching, or a faulty 
system of teaching. Or, it may be due 
to incapacity or indifference on the part 
of the student personnel. But it is the 
honest belief of the writer that the 
Government never had a more faithful 
and ambitious body of soldiers outside 
of the permanent establishment. It is 
believed that the progress is delayed 
both by lack of instructors and by an 
antiquated, indirect system of instruct- 
ing. Those of us who have seen the 
Regular Army depleted of its officers for 
this special work know full well that 
more than one officer to each regiment 
of State troops can never be spared. 
This one instructor finds himself con- 
fronted with the problem of discovering 
the shortest possible way of presenting 
to the entire command clear mental pic- 
tures of the objects sought. If satis- 
factory progress cannot be made with 
the system in vogue—that of one officer 
composing orders, delivering lectures, 
conducting schools and drills for 1500 
men—then some other method of teach- 
ing is needed. 

Our system of instructing is slow in 
producing results, because the minds of 
the student are not ap- 
proached through the sense which pre- 
sents the clearest thought or picture to 
the brain. There is no comparison be- 
tween the efficiency of the eye and the 
ear in conveying the same message to 
the mind. An illustrated analysis of a 
subject presents a much clearer mental 
suggestion than a verbal analysis, be- 
cause the eye is a better cultivated and 
better educated organ than the ear. If 


personnel 





this be admitted, it is suggested that 
our untrained troops and the attendants 
at our citizens’ training camps be in- 
structed by eye rather than by ear. 

It is proposed that this be done by 
use of the moving picture and slide pic- 
ture machines, in the following manner: 

The regiment to be assembled in the 
early part of the evening for instruc- 
tion from the screen; the instructor to 
stand by the screen with pointer and 
megaphone and a buzzer connection 
with the machine by which it can be 
controlled. Each reel, posed for by 
model troops, should constitute a com- 
plete lesson, so arranged as to bring out 
the minor details for comment by 
the instructor. 

For example: take for the first 
subject, Military Courtesy, by the in- 
dividual soldier. Present him on the 
screen, immaculate in dress and bearing. 
Show the salutes, his conduct while 
sitting, standing or walking, upon the 
approach of an officer; the same with 
reference to the colors; the approved 
method of reporting to and departing 
from an officer; all of the above to be 
shown as executed both in and out of 
doors; with other forms of etiquette 
needless to enumerate. 

Let each of the above subjects be 
commented upon through the mega- 
phone by the instructor who will use 
his pointer to bring out the minute de- 
tails of the subject. The lesson can be 
repeated or a few slides used where 
much comment is needed. 

The next lesson should be the School 
of the Soldier without arms. It should 
include military bearing, smartness and 
precision of movement, attentiveness to 
the work and all of the details of the 
School of the Soldier without arms. 
Each lesson on the screen should be a 
perfect, practical interpretation of Drill 
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Regulations, but at the same time should 
have sufficient touch of imagination 
and originality to hold the interest and 
attention of the class. 

The next lesson should be the Man- 
ual of Arms, followed by the School 
of the Squad, both close and extended 
order. This should not only bring out 
the details of the soldier’s work, but 
great attention should be paid to the sol- 
dierly conduct and bearing of the drill- 
master who should appear in the picture. 

The lessons may then pass to the 
School of the Company, close and ex- 
tended order. 

Bayonet exercises should be illus- 
trated in detail, leading up to the bayo- 
net and fencing combat. 

First aid drill should show the work 
of an expert in resuscitating the 
drowned, treatment for heat exhaus- 
tion, applying splints to various frac- 
tures, applying bandages to wounds, 
stopping bleeding arteries by applying 
the tourniquet, litter drill, carrying 
wounded men by hand. The more dan- 
gerous diseases which beset the Army 
should be illustrated. 

Pictures might be shown of a well- 
prepared field for field events, followed 
by a field day, including all events 
of interest. 

Men could be taught signalling by 
requiring them to read messages sent 
from the screen. 

Paper work could easily be taught 
by showing the various blank forms on 
the screen and having them photo- 
graphically filled out in the presence 
of the class. This should include all 
kinds of forms required by the different 
organizations. 

Good marching could be illustrated 
by a well-formed and compact column 
marching at uniform gait, every man in 


proper place, every rifle in position, 
the leit of the road clear both on the 
march and at a halt, men resting on 
the right side of the road, all transpor- 
tation in its proper place on the right 
of the road, both while marching and 
at a halt. 

Field training may be taken up with 
the advance of a company to attack, 
passing over an artillery-swept zone 
where imitation shells are actually ex- 
ploding, taking the necessary formation 
to pass natural obstacles, final deploy- 
ment to enter the fire fight, the captain’s 
and platoon leader’s control by signal 
and the squad leader’s execution of sig- 
nals, advances by rushes, handling of 
supports, ammunition supply to the fir- 
ing line, destruction of obstacles by 
artillery fire, fixing bayonets succes- 
sively, and the assault. 

Outpost duty could be shown by first 
projecting on the screen a map with 
the complete outposts outlined by small 
blocks, these blocks to move over the 
map and take their outpost positions, 
being operated on the same principle 
that we see animated letters and car- 
toons move on the screen; to be fol- 
lowed in detail by pictures of the actual 
work of the men, from reserve to out- 
guards, presenting to the sentinel all 
problems he would be called upon to 
solve, such as position for observation, 
outgoing and incoming friendly patrols, 
visiting patrols, his challenges both 
night and day, his action upon sighting 
the enemy, receiving pursued deserters, 
receiving flags of truce, and manner of 
feeding outposts. 

The advance guard in attack could 
be represented by showing the action of 
the point when fired upon, following 
action of the advance party, support, 
flankers and reserve, the proper man- 
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ner of warding off small hostile patrols, 
repair of bridges and roadways. 

The taking of a defensive position 
could be illustrated by reconnaissance 
of position, construction of trenches, 
disposition of troops, clearing field of 
fire, construction of obstacles and mak- 
ing range maps, followed by an actual 
defense against attack. 

Patrol work could be followed in 
detail, over every conceivable kind of 
highway, hills and low lands, and 
through woods, confronting the leader 
with innumerable minor problems 
which call for sound and quick judg- 
ment, such as discovering a distant hos- 
tile patrol, avoiding a hostile patrol, 
setting a trap for a hostile patrol, cap- 
turing a hostile outguard, being sud- 
denly attacked by a hostile patrol, ques- 
tioning natives, searching a house, pass- 
ing through villages, disposition of pris- 
oners and all other minor problems that 
the imagination might conceive. This 
exercise to be drawn up for different 
kinds of patrols. 

Map problems and war games could 
be solved before the class by projecting 
the map on the screen with troops indi- 
cated on the map by small squares which 
maneuver over the screen as an ani- 
mated cartoon. This kind of work 
could vary from the approved handling 
of a small patrol to the complete de- 
ployment of a division, including both 
hostile forces. 

The use of the animated cartoon has 
an unlimited field for training officers 
and men. All of Steele’s American 
Campaigns could be placed on reels and 
the battles tactically reproduced and 
lectured upon at the screen. Such pic- 
tures would be gladly received by offi- 
cers who have little opportunity to study 
our military history. Great battles of 
the past could be reproduced every 





night and men who otherwise would sit 
around in the dark waiting for bedtime 
would gather in crowds to see an in- 
teresting lecture. 

The country at large could be edu- 
cated in the true military history of 
our country. The citizens could see 
some of our past battles reduced to 
animated pictures. 

The above suggestions apply mostly 
to the Infantry, but may be equally 
well applied to all the service. Care 
of animals, treatment of animal dis- 
eases, care of equipment, handling ex- 
plosives, use of hand grenades, the 
work of coast artillery, cavalry and sig- 
nal corps troops are all capable of 
screen illustrations. 

This system is intended only to illus- 
trate and not to take the place of 
actual work. 

Each day’s work should be illustrated 
the preceding night. 

This method commends itself to the 
writer because of the following reasons: 

It teaches through the eye rather than 
the ear, presenting a correct interpre- 
tation and a practical application of 
the idea. 

It is an effective method of teaching 
those who must be taught without men- 
tal strain and effort on their part. 

It permits of holding with ease the 
attention of the entire command. 

An entire regiment may be given a 
demonstration at one time and in a way 
that would be a mental relaxation. 

It promotes economy of instructors 
and efficiency in instruction. 

Lecture hours will not interfere with 
daily work. 

Experience at one citizen training 
camp and as inspector-instructor of two 
National Guard Regiments on the Bor- 
der has convinced the writer beyond a 
doubt that green troops need to be 
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shown and not told. Most of their 
training consists of talk with very few 
clearly illustrated practical applications 
of the idea. Neither the officers nor 
the men have a clear mental picture of 
the perfection they seek. They have 
never had a model before them and 
consequently must attempt to do what 
they have read and been told, rather 
than what they have seen. 

To put an effective system of this kind 
into operation it would be necessary: 

(a) To detail a board of one or two 
officers to write a scenario of the par- 
ticular subject to be illustrated. 

(b) That the scenario be submitted 
to the proper branch of the General 
Staff for approval. 

(c) That the picture then be pro- 
duced by professional picture men un- 
der the directorship of an Army officer. 

(d) That, after the pictures have 
been made, they be exhibited for the 
approval of the General Staff with view 
of their being put into use as an official, 
illustrated interpretation of the text. 

(e) That a lecture be prepared for 
each subject and approved by the Gen- 
eral Staff, a copy of the lecture to 
accompany the reel to which it pertains. 

The actual cost of producing moving 
pictures is about fifteen cents a foot for 
the first negative and about six cents a 
foot for each copy. 

The Pathe News Company has a 
method of making pictures at the rate 
of about one hundred exposures a sec- 
ond, which are reproduced on the screen 
at the rate of about sixteen a second. 
This is done for the purpose of “ analyz- 
ing ” the moving picture to the audience. 
The minutest detail of every movement 
is produced very slowly. An animal 
leaping from the ground, for instance, 
can be seen to rise very slowly and 
appear to be almost suspended in the 


air. This execution of detail would be 
an excellent method of analyzing the 
close order drill of the soldier. There 
is a method also of photographing group 
work which permits as many persons 
as desired to fade into dim outline, 
leaving the figure to be emphasized 
clearly shown. This could be used to 
advantage in following the rdles of 
different individuals in group work. 

A set of reels with appropriate lec- 
tures compiled in progressive sequence, 
covering a complete year’s training, 
could be put on a National Guard cir- 
cuit of each state to aid in their training. 

We are told that a thorough under- 
standing of human nature has a value 
of three-fifths in successful troop lead- 
ing. It is believed that the same ap- 
plies to troop training. Any teacher 
who fails to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to overcome that part of human 
nature which resists mental exercise 
and concentration eliminates the great- 
est chance of success. We have seen 
many years of attempting to teach peo- 
ple in spite of themselves. We have 
talked to them of team work, but we 
have presented such small and incom- 
plete conceptions of the whole that their 
interest is only sporadically aroused. 

The fact that the optic nerve is so 
much more highly developed than the 
auditory nerve and communicates with 
so much greater brain area is in itself 
suggestive that deeper impressions may 
be made on the mind by the eye than 
by ear and makes it reasonable to be- 
lieve that every teacher would accom- 
plish more good if he supplemented 
his work with motion pictures. “ He is 
the best orator who most turns people’s 
ears to eyes.” But few have the power 
of word pictures, therefore we should 
have mechanical ones. It is said that 
the optic nerve is eighty times the size 
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of the auditory nerve, and that the ever- 
restless eye commands a farther and 
swifter reach than any other sense. 
Hence the expression “I see” for the 
idea of clearly perceiving thought. Such 
sight impressions are always of the 
most permanent kind. 

Edison is quoted as saying that: 

It is possible to teach every branch of 
human knowledge with the motion pic- 
ture. Our school system will be com- 
pletely changed within ten years ‘ 
text-books w ‘ill soon be obsolete in public 
schools. 

Professor Hyatt, State Superintend- 
ent of California Public Schools, said: 


The time is at hand when moving 
pictures will be as much of an adjunct 
to a properly equipped school as text- 
books. 


Doctor Wallen of the Cleveland Nor- 
mal Training School says: 

With its alluring, shifting scene, its 
compelling reality, its limitless range of 
subject matter, it represents the most 
highly evolved educational instrument 
which the present century has decreed. 

The University of Wisconsin has a 
film library, perhaps the most complete 
of any educational institution in the 
United States. The motion picture is a 
salient feature of its university exten- 
sion course. There is a film service for 
the whole state, and the University is 
sending motion pictures into every dis- 
trict, town and city in circulating library 
fashion. Girard College, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and hundreds of _ schools 
and colleges are now using the mo- 
tion picture as a supplement to text- 
book instruction. 

A practical use of the idea, more di- 
rectly suggestive of the possibilities it 
offers the Army, is that of a railroad on 
the Pacific Coast which has a two-hour 
series of films to teach the rules and 


regulations to trainmen, and to depict to 
them the consequences of carelessness. 

Ohio farmers are being educated to 
better roads by means of films provided 
by the State Highway Commission. 

Automobile manufacturers have a 
film service with which to instruct their 
salesmen and agents as to the special 
capabilities of their respective make of 
motor cars. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has a complete motion pic- 
ture course of poultry farming. 

Less than two years ago the United 
States Department of Education gave 
its official sanction to the use of motion 
pictures as a teaching adjunct in the 
schools. The head of the department 
then stated it as his conviction that: 


Within the next decade the moving 
picture will be the indispensable adjunct 
of every teacher and educational lec- 
turer. On the public platform the cine- 
matograph will inevitably have its rec- 
ognized place, and it may even invade 
the pulpit. As the attention and inter- 
est of educators are drawn more and 
more to its merits the future usefulness 
of the educational cinematograph bids 
fair to surpass the prediction of its 
most sanguine advocates. 


Commenting editorially on this utter- 
ance, The Nation in its issue of August 
6, 1914, said: 


Such an utterance from such a source 
is emphatic testimony to the rapidity 
with which the most popular invention 
of our day is passing from the stage of 
mere novelty. Even the highest ab- 
stractions of pure reason will some day 
doubtless be photographed for the man 
in the street. 


Gregory Mason, the magazine writer 
and correspondent, after an extended 
investigation of the immediate educa- 
tional possibilities of the motion pic- 
ture, gave the following analysis of the 
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situation in the Outlook of August 


24, 1914: 


When it comes to the use of pictures 
as an integral part of the curricula of 
the schools, colleges and educational 
boards of the country, we find an ex- 
tremely chaotic condition. . . . Schools 
and colleges are using moving pictures 
to teach, but for the most part they are 
going ahead blindly and alone. The re- 
sult is that the demand for educational 
films is unorganized, fluctuating and 
sporadic, and as yet but few manufac- 
turers consider it worth while to turn 
out reels directly aimed to meet class- 
room work. 

The purely educational possibilities of 
the moving picture are enormous, and 
it is only a question of time when they 
will be fully realized. . . . The surpris- 
ing thing about the use of moving pic- 
tures in education to-day is not that they 
are in use at all, but that they are not 
used vastly more. The trouble is that 


educators and film manufacturers do 
not get together. 

The teachers are waiting for the film 
men to come to them with tentative pro- 
grams of the moving picture text-books 
for all school 


courses; the manufac- 


turers on the other hand are making so 
much money in the theatrical field that 
they prefer to wait for a definite and 
large sized order from the schools. 

What is needed for the future of the 
educational moving picture is the co 
operation of the educator and the film 
maker to build up a “ film library” as 
comprehensive as the book library is to- 
day. When that is done, education will 
be easier, more thorough, and more 
interesting. 


To-day the teacher who looks into the 
future cannot help but think of the 
motion picture as an agent of education 
in all the branches of higher art, in- 
cluding warfare. There can be little 
doubt as to its potential value as ‘an 
adjunct to military training. 

We need a complete military library 
transferred to reels and put on a cir- 
cuit throughout the entire service. 

There is no mind so broad that it 
would not be benefited, and no mind 
so simple and indifferent that it 
could not be interested and improved 
with pictures. 
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New Sights for the Service Rifle 





By Edward C. Crossman 


T has come to pass that a certain 
| portion of a peeved proletariat 
interested in rifle shooting—of 
which I am one—finds serious fault 
with the sights of the service rifle of the 
United States. 

Thus far the fault-finding has been 
confined to the lay herd, the gentlemen 
of the service remaining silent in all 
the languages painfully acquired at the 
West Pcint school, but this is not neces- 
sarily to be construed that the service 
rifle equipment finds entire favor in the 
eyes of the Army. 

The carping ones register distinct 
and emphatic objection to the fact that 
the rifle of our Army and Navy and 
militia is afflicted with a sort of vertical 
strabismus—not shooting where it looks. 
They urge not without reason that a 
rifle sighted carefully to place its bullet 
two and a half feet higher than the 
point of aim at a range where the fire 
should be deadliest, is a rifle sighted 
to please to a considerable degree those 
persons who have to advance in the face 
of its fire. 

The service rifle, otherwise the New 
Springfield, is equipped—or afflicted as 
one’s beliefs may run—with a rear sight 
consisting of a hinged leaf, normally 
lying flat on the barrel under the lee 
of the raised wooden hand guard. Its 
bed is movable laterally by the turning 
of a worm screw at the forward end, the 
wind-guage, so-called, but more often 
used to make the rear sight agree with 
the shooting of the rifle, laterally 
considered. 


This three-inch leaf, consisting of a 
pair of bars graduated into hundreds 
and half-hundreds of yards and joined 
at the top, has a three-eighths inch space 
between the bars in which runs the slide. 
Said slide bears most of the flock of 
peeps and notches with which this sight 
is generously fitted out. 

When the leaf is lying flat on the bar- 
rel, a bar with a notch cut in it is pre- 
sented to the eye. This is the “ battle 
sight,” and it is efficacious in theory over 
a distance of 547 yards from the muzzle 
of the rifle. It is—on elephants, or even 
on horses, 

The chief endeavor, the seventh 
heaven of the military ballistician, is a 
rifle shooting so “ flat” that the bullet 
in its flight will not rise high enough to 
miss the objective within eye range of 
infantry. Eye range is of course a very 
indefinite term, since infantry can distin- 
guish regiments in close order at a range 
of two miles, and can distinguish regi- 
ments deployed in lines of skirmishers at 
perhaps eight hundred yards. A thou- 
sand yards is probably a fair mean, and 
most ballisticians admit that, given a 
rifle having a “ danger space ” of a thou- 
sand yards, they can worry along for a 
few years with that limited equipment. 

The danger space of a rifle is another 
elastic term, depending on the mark. If 
the mark be a man running, then the rifle 
can put its bullet five feet high midway 
of its flight and still be dangerous and 
have a danger space over any range 
where the trajectory is not more than 
five feet at the vertex. If on the other 
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hand we consider our man as snuggled 
very close to the brown earth, as he will 
probably be, with bullets cracking over 
his head, and consider the running as a 
short and to-be-avoided part of his 
work, then our five-foot rise of the bul- 
let means a possible nerve-trying but 
almost innocuous canopy of bullets over 
our line of prone men. 

One way to get a long danger space 
is to so design our rifle in velocity and 
our bullet in shape that it will require 
little time to get over a given range, will 
ergo fall but little and will require to 
be sent at but a small elevation above 
the line of sight. Another way is to 
select a desirable space over which we 
would like to have our rifle dangerous, 
and then arbitrarily declare that to be 
our danger space. That is pleasing but 
it does not alter the facts any more than 
dubbing a round of beef salmon makes 
it salmon. 

Of course the struggle for long dan- 
ger space is merely to obviate sight set- 
ting and changing, always uncertain and 
inaccurate under fire, even when the 
distances are accurately estimated. 

I fear that this arbitrary selection of 
danger space, somewhat regardless of 
the facts, was done when the Springfield 
was sighted. For the front and the 
rear sights are so delicately adjusted and 
proportioned to each other as to send 
the bullet on a slightly curved line which 
at 300 yards is roughly two and a half 
feet above the line of sight, returning 
therefrom gently to the line of sight 
again at 547 yards. 

Variations from this programme are 
always on the high side. Rifles manu- 
factured in the Springfield Arsenal are 
“ bore-sighted ” which is a French term 
meaning not sighted at all. I have seen 
rifles thus “ sighted ” which, when held 
at the bottom of the six-foot paper target 





at 300 yards, printed their bullets a foot 


short of the top of the paper. A some- 
what simple calculation in subtraction 
will disclose the fact that such rifles 
shoot five feet—not two and a half feet 
—high at this range. 

Admitting this in act, if not in word, 
our Army Ordnance Department makes 
and issues some four different heights of 
front sight, one or more of which, placed 
on the rifle instead of the lower one 
issued, will make the rifle shoot a trifle 
more in collaboration with the guiding 
eye at the rear sight. 

Such an arm is always interesting if 
used for target work. If fired with the 
battle sight in rapid fire at 300 yards at 
a figure situated 20 inches from the bot- 
tom of the paper, the rifle must be aimed 
at, say, a daisy growing several feet 
down the surface of the target butt to 
inflict hits in the figure above. Should 
the rifleman sight in on this daisy one 
day, and find it gone the next, he is 
confronted with the grim fact that to hit 
the black figure up on the white paper, 
he must hold on the spotless greyness 
of the target butt three feet or so from 
the target. 

A man lying prone—the complete 
prone position that is assumed by the 
person feeling that bullets are clearing 
his scalp by not more than two inches 
or so—offers a mark 16 inches high. 
This is while firing, which is the normal 
pursuit of the soldier in a fight. When 
not firing, and hugging the ground, the 
mark is lessened in height by six inches. 

Looking over the record of the flight 
of the bullet of the rifle sighted with 
the battle sight, we find, using round 
numbers, that at 100 yards it is 15 
inches higher than the point of aim; 
at 200 yards it is 24 inches higher; at 
300 yards 30 inches higher, and at 400 
yards 24 inches higher. 
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Therefore, if the soldier aimed his 
rifle carefully at the intersection of the 
other fellow with the ground, he would 
clip off a lock of the other chap’s hair 
at 100 yards, miss his head eight inches 
at 200 yards, miss him six inches higher 
at 300, and get back to within eight 
inches of him at 400. If not thoroughly 
imbued with the “ hold under” school 
of thought, the rifleman should happen 
to hold his front sight up in the anatomy 
of the other person, he would miss his 
man by a still greater margin. 

Holding over or under is, of course, 
not contemplated in shooting a rifle with 





| 


FIG. I.—LYMAN SIGHT IN CORRECT POSITION 
FOR MILITARY SIGHT. 


battle sight. The flatness of the trajec- 
tory is supposed to take care of that. 
Were this element introduced, then we 
could make a battle sight eight hundred 
yards long in danger space, on the old 
black powder 45-70 Springfield, merely 
by sighting it in for that range and 
underholding at the shorter ranges the 
small matter of the height of a two- or 
three-story house. 

Despite this fact, the score books got- 
ten out for the use of the riflemen of the 
Army and Militia naively print little 
circles or crosses far below the figure 
to show the target rifleman—training of 


course for war—where to hold in order 
to inflict hits. 

Theory insists that the soldier will 
hold well under his mark, it being neu- 
tral colored, in the endeavor to see it 
plainly, and that this underholding 
will counteract the high shooting of 
the bullet. 

Sober-minded facts from all past ex- 
perience demonstrate that the fire of 
troops, particularly untrained troops 
such as ours will be, invariably goes too 
high. Personal experience and much 
observation of the work of all sorts of 
riflemen, including army war-strength 
battalions in field during demonstra- 
tions, show me that the man excited, 
hurried, and maybe in fear of his life, 
stops only to pull about an inch and a 
half of front sight somewhat into the 
notch of the rear sight, then lets fly as 
the front sight comes to the mark, the 
whole process compelling the poor bullet 
to emulate the famous cow of Mother 
Goose, which jumped over the moon. 

It would that the battle 
sight of the rifle is wrong one way or 
the other. If the mark is a line of 
prone men, then the rifle is sighted too 
high; if the mark is a line of running 
men then it is sighted too low. There 
is no mark justifying the present adjust- 


appear 


ment, and there are no intermediate de- 
grees of mark between the lines of run- 
ning men, and the lines of prone men. 
If we are to consider the running men, 
we might as well have the full advantage 
of the long battle range and adjust it 
for 700 yards. 
be foolish, since it produces a trajectory 


This, of course, would 


too high to catch the prone men—but so 
does the present adjustment. 

A battle range of 400 yards, with a 
ten-inch rise of the bullet at its highest 
flight, would be more to the point. 
However, while rectifying the error in 
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sight adjustment means nothing more 
serious than substituting a front sight, 
a matter of a twenty-fifth of an inch 
higher, the service sight is open to still 
more serious objection from the me- 
chanical standpoint. 

The evils of the open sight are too 
well known to need further comment 
here, and those evils all apply to the 
battle sight. 

Standing the leaf up, for long-range 
fire, discloses a plentiful assortment of 
things over and through which to aim, 
as follows: 

In bar at top of leaf, one notch, range 
2850 yards. 

In top of slide, another notch to cover 
range from 2500 yards up not covered 
by other sights. 

In triangle milled out in the slide, a 
third notch. 

In slide below this, a round peep. 

And, below the peep when set for 
500 to 1000 yards, an irregular-shaped 
opening which the new man invariably 
selects as still another sort of sight and 
uses to the utter destruction of any small 
shrubbery growing between him and 
the mark. 

All of this array is in view at the 
same time. Selection from the assort- 
ment in times of peace might be inter- 
esting—and is—but selection when the 
fire of the other side has removed two- 
thirds of the coolness and seven-eighths 
of the training of the new soldier, is 
not likely to lead to uniform results in 
the fire. 

It is a very cleverly designed sight, 
splendid for the target man, and for 
the highly-trained soldier—but consider 
Mike, the express wagon driver, whom 
we hurriedly enlist with a hundred thou- 
sand other Mikes while the foe disem- 
barks from his transports. 


The sights of all other military rifles, 
save that on the Ross of Canada, have 
but one notch in view. Some of them 
have a notch visible when the leaf lies 
flat on the gun, and another visible when 
the leaf is upright, but never both 
at once. 

The Springfield slide is locked in 
position by turning a thumbscrew, other- 
wise it slides freely down the leaf when 
itis upright. The leaf is graduated into 
figures not easily read and both hands 
are needed to set the slide to a 
given range. 

If, therefore, the new man is given 
600 yards as his range, and the enemy 
plants a couple of bullets in his imme- 
diate front and throws up a little dust 
during the performance, the shaking, ex- 
cited fingers are quite likely to leave the 
slide at either 500 or 700, as being near 
enough, and in addition the slide may 
slip if the thumbscrew is not tightened 
up. Many an unhappy target shooter, 
setting the sight with no other considera- 
tion than hitting the target, has had the 
slide slip during the score, after which 
there was a race to see whether the slide 
or the score reached the lower position. 

The practical, German sight-slide locks 
itself, and the soldier has merely to slip 
it along the elevating cam to the right 
figure and let go. 

The German sight may be readily in- 
spected by the file closers whose duty 
it is to make sure that the sights are 
corrected according to command. The 
American sight is not readily inspected. 

The position of the American sight is 
all that can be had and still keep the 
sight on the barrel, it being at the rear- 
most end of the barrel portion of the 
rifle. But there are various tempting 
potential bases for a rear sight on the 
receiver, such as the bridge across the 
frame just forward of the bolt. This 
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base is utilized for the rear sight on the 
Canadian Ross. A sight so placed is but 
4 inches or so from the eye when the 
shooter is in the prone position, instead 
of 10 inches as is the case with the 
present sight. 

The peep in the service sight is both 
too far from the eye and too small to 
be used in firing on a neutral-colored 





FIG. 2.—THE POSITION OF THE ROSS 
MILL, REAR SIGHT. 


objective. Yet the target shooter and 
the soldier in training are taught to use 
this sight for all slow-fire work. 

A peep sight, one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter, placed on the receiver 
bridge, appears so large that the shooter 
may nearly ignore it, and think only of 
the front sight and the objective, yet 
long test has proved it to be entirely 
accurate, because of the optical fact that 
the light is stronger in the center than 
at the sides of the hole and the eye, if let 
alone, goes instinctively to the center. 

Such a sight is the easiest form for 
the recruit to grasp. There is no painful 
education in pulling the front sight just 
half-way up the notch and no equally 
painful later effects when the recruit in 
his haste forgets to do this. He merely 
looks through the hole, not at it, and con- 
centrates on the front sight and the 


thing to be hit. As noted by a Canadian 
officer in a recent letter to the Scientific 
American, the peep on the Ross Cana- 
dian service rifle has been enlarged to 
a tenth-inch, leaving that excellent sight 
open only to the objection that it does 
not afford a fast and certain 
method of sight setting and reading, but 
even then leading the American Spring- 
field in that respect. 

It must be remembered that a sight 
for an army rifle must not only be cor- 
rect optically in position and peep, but 
it must be fairly well protected from 
harm when it is not being used, and it 
must not refuse to work after being 
dropped into the sand or being exposed 
to the rain or the dews of night. 

Officers in the Navy Department and 


very 





FIG. 3.—THE REAR SIGHT OF THE ROSS 

CANADIAN SERVICE RIFLE. 
Marine Corps have been experimenting 
with various types of receiver peep sight 
for the service rifle, refusing to believe 
with their army brethren that the present 
sight is satisfactory. Captain W. C. 
Harllee, Assistant Instructor, Target 
Practice in the United States Navy, is 
one of those turning their eyes away 
from the orthodox. 
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The Nash sight, shown in the accom- 
panying photos, is one of those with 
which the Navy officers are doing unoffi- 
cial experimenting. The writer has put 
one of them through the mill for the past 
two months. The sight solves many of 
the problems involved in working out 
a correct service sight and apparently 





FIG. 4.- 


LEFT SIDE OF NASH SIGHT. 


has but the one weakness—sand applied 
in generous quantities will tie it up. 
This sight straddles the receiver bridge, 
The elevation 
in hundreds of yards can be read from 


supported on both sides. 
either side of the rifle. It has a gener- 
ous sized peep, adjustable either verti- 
cally or laterally to agree with the 
‘ zero” of the rifle, so that all readings 
may be from “0.” The wind gauge 
The 


elevation is by means of a large milled- 


has a click spring for each point. 


edge dial on the left side of the rifle. 
On the inner surface of the dial, is an 
elevating spiral cam, working on a stud 
on the slide, or elevating portion, of 
the sight. 

The periphery of the sight dial is 
graduated into hundreds of yards and 
minutes of angle, the latter for the tar- 
get shooter, and the dial clicks for each 
minute of angle which means a change 
of an inch on the target, for each hun- 
dred yards of range. 








the Service Rifle 





The position of the sight is correct, 
and it is simply and quickly set. It 
would be improved by having the clicks 
only for each hundred yards, so the 
soldier could make a change without 
taking his eyes off the objective. The 
range figures are more easily read than 
those on the leaf of the service sight. 
There is no slide to slip after being set, 
nothing to be manipulated by a pair of 
excited and shaking hands, merely a 
twist at a clicking elevating dial to make 
Also, there is but one 
thing through which to look, a large 


sight changes. 


peep, which may be arbitrarily set at 
400 yards for a battle range if desired. 
The 


that the elevating cam on the dial has 


“sand test,’ however, showed 


not enough protection from the intru- 
sion of grit, and some change will have 
to be made here before it is a fit sight for 
service use by regular troops, however 
well it might work for landing parties 
of Marines. 





FIG. 5.—RIGHT SIDE OF NASH SIGHT. 


The American Lyman receiver sight 
for the Springfield is excellent for target 
shooting or game hunting, being in the 
right position, on the receiver bridge, 
and being fitted with micrometer elevat- 
ing device with a click for each minute 
of angle. The wind gauge also clicks 
for the points, and there are separate 
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adjustable pointers or scales to be set 
to conform with the zero of the rifle so 
that all readings may be taken from the 
actual zero point. 

The service sight is faulty in that the 
zero Of the rifle is often to the right or 
left of the zero marked on the wind- 
gauge, and the soldier must carry the 
gauge slightly to one side and remember 
that his changes for wind are to be read 
from this secondary reading, not from 
the zero marked on the scale. 

The British Birmingham Small Arms 
Co., contractors to the British Govern- 
ment, make a very fine receiver sight 
that may easily be adapted to the Spring- 
field, and has been so adapted by many 
It is 
also made for the Mauser, Ross, and 
British Lee-Enfield. 
senting the Argentine Republic in the 


members of the writer’s rifle club. 
The team repre- 


Pan-American matches at Camp Perry, 
in 1913, had their Mausers fitted with 
this sight in spite of the proviso that 
the sights in the shoot must be those 
The 
child-like and handsome Argentinos ex- 
plained that this sight was placed on the 
rifles issued to the sharpshooters in their 
army, and there is no doubt that the 
team were all sharpshooters. 

This sight is like the Lyman in that 
it extends, gallows-like, over the re- 
ceiver from its position on the side of 
the rifle, being placed on the left instead 
of the right side. The arm is undoubt- 
edly sensitive to blows and thus unfit for 
very rough usage in that position. This 


on the rifle as issued for service. 


sight, however, folds up in startling 
fashion. The arm turns up in line with 
the vertical part of the sight which, in 
its turn, folds back on the side of the 
rifle, and in this position it is well out 
of harm’s way and available for special 
use. It is fitted with click vernier grad- 
uations for half minutes of angle for 
both wind gauge and elevation, while a 
scale of yards is also engraved on the 
slide. It is one of the most cleverly 
designed and most compact rifle sights 
ever turned out and it is mechanically 
excellent. 

The conservative British in their new 
Remington Enfield abandoned, at one 
sweep, their old and archaic open sight 
and their old open-sight position in favor 
of a peep sight on the receiver bridge. 
They have always been behind the 
United States in sight equipment as far 
as target shooting is concerned and 
have been whipped handily in all of the 
later international matches. If they can 
look on the peep sight and find it good, 
and that, too, with the war of centuries 
on their hands, then it would be a mis- 
fortune for the United States to cling 
to the present unsatisfactory sight. 

It is not improbable that the man 
who is able to evolve a satisfactory re- 
ceiver sight for the Government rifle, 
strong, quickly set, dirt- and wet-proof, 
easily read, and still capable of fine 
adjustment for target shooting, will find 
himself drawing handsome royalties. 


Comment by Captain Townsend Whelan in 
Varied Ground. 











Notes on Aero-Radio Development 


Signal Corps Aviation School, San Diego, California 


OR some time past operations un- 

der the direction of Captain C. 

C. Culver, 3d Cavalry, have been 

carried on at the school towards the de- 

velopment of a suitable radio set for 
aeroplanes. 

Following a series of tests of different 
parts of the apparatus in the laboratory 
and in flight, a test for long range was 
made on July 27, 1916. 

Aeroplane No. 50, equipped with a 
180-watt sending outfit, followed four 
other aeroplanes in a cross country flight 
to Los Angeles, sending signals and 
messages to San Diego en route. Upon 
arrival at the Martin field at Los An- 
geles, No. 50 remained in the air until 
all the other machines had landed, re- 
ported their safe landing by radio to 
San Diego, then landed. It was neces- 
sary to communicate with San Diego 
by long distance telephone to learn if 
the messages and signals sent had been 
received there. Finding they had been 
received, No. 50 again went into the air, 
then northward to over Santa Monica, 
California, sending messages and sig- 
nals as before. Upon arrival over 
Santa Monica, test signals were sent, 
after which the aeroplane was turned 
and headed for San Diego. ‘The sig- 
nals sent from over Santa Monica were 
received in San Diego with an audi- 
bility of six without amplification. 

The receiving was done by Dr. R. O. 
Shelton, a practicing surgeon and an 
enthusiastic amateur, at his station at 
Fifth and Walnut Streets, San Diego. 
He was assisted by Lieutenant Robert- 
son from the The 
Martin field and Santa Monica are dis- 
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Aviation School. 


tant one hundred and four and one hun- 
dred and nineteen miles, respectively, 

On August 16, aeroplane No. 50, 
equipped with radio receiving appa- 
ratus, went into the air and while in full 
flight copied radio signals and messages 
sent from Dr. Shelton’s station. In the 
same flight the noon time signal sent 
from the Navy’s radio station at Point 
Loma was copied. 

On August 18, the same machine, 
equipped with the same receiving set 





FIG. I. 


and with a twenty-mile sending set in 
addition, made a flight and conversed 
at will with Dr. Shelton’s station, both 
sending and receiving over a convenient 
distance of eleven miles. 

On August 24, the same machine with 
the same equipment was flown to a point 
four miles north of Oceanside, forty 
miles from San Diego. Up to twenty 
miles, conversation with Dr. Shelton’s 
station at San Diego by radio telegraphy 
was carried on at will, sending and re- 
ceiving in the machine in flight. There 
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were a number of warships in San 
Diego harbor and their more powerful 


sets prevented more distant working 





FIG, 2. 


with Dr. Shelton’s station. 
the aeroplane continued to forty miles 
from San Diego, hearing throughout the 
fight, the working of warships and of 
the station at San Pedro, sixty miles 
north of Oceanside. 

In the foregoing flights, the aero- 
plane was piloted by Sergeant Ocker 
and the radio apparatus in the machine 
was operated by Captain Culver. 

On September 2, aeroplane No. 50, 
piloted by A. D. Smith and equipped 
with a small twenty-mile radio sending 
set, operated by Lieutenant Robertson, 
and aeroplane No. 51, piloted by Lieu- 
tenant Dargue and equipped with radio 
receiving set operated by Captain Cul- 
ver, demonstrated the possibility of com- 
municating by radio from one aeroplane 
to another while both were in full flight. 

United States Congressman Kettner 
of California was an interested spec- 


However, 


tator. It was suggested that he wvite 
a simple message and after Captain Cul- 
ver had gone into the air hand it to 
Lieutenant Robertson who would go 
into the air and send it by radio to Cap- 
tain Culver. The message read “ North 
Island makes new world record.” Cap- 
tain Culver received the message suc- 
cessfully then returned to the ground 
and handed it to Mr. Kettner before 
Lieutenant Robertson landed. During 
the transmission of the message the ma- 
chines were some two miles apart and 
at somewhat less 
foot altitude. 


than a_ thousand- 

Figure 1 shows aeroplane equipped 
with the radio sending set used success- 
fully in the 119-mile test of July 27. 

Figure 2 is its power plant. 

This set is of French design and its 
manufacturers claimed a working radius 
of thirty miles. The 119-mile range ob- 
tained was made possible by modifica- 
tions made at the school in the set. 

Figure 3 shows the experimental re- 
ceiving set used in all the tests in 
receiving on the aeroplane, and a short- 
range sending set. The receiving set 
was designed and built by Dr. Shelton 





FIG. 3. 


in collaboration with Captain Culver. It 
weighs thirty-three pounds, including a 
nine-pound storage battery. The send- 
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ing set is a small set designed for use 


in spotting artillery fire. It derives its 


power from storage batteries and 





FIG. 4. 


operates successfully over a range of 
twenty miles. 

Figure 4 is another view of these 
sets installed in an aeroplane. The 
aerial reel shown has been replaced by 
one carried in the cockpit. 

Figure 5 shows power plant deliver- 
ing one-quarter kilowatt of alternating 
current of 500 cycles at 5000 revolu- 
tions per minute. This plant is now 
under test and development. This set 


is expected to give considerably greater 


range than the set shown in Figure 1, 
and the total weight of the set is about 
forty pounds. 

Figure 6 shows aeroplane No. 50 with 
its radio counterpoise leading out to the 
right from the cockpit thence to a pylon 
above the stabilizer, thence to pylons 
above the upper plane at its left end, 
thence across the plane. 

It is of 
braided wire having high electrical eff- 


The aerial wire is trailed. 


ciency and low tensile strength. Em- 
ployment of a wire of low tensile 
strength in this case permits a forced 





FIG. 5 


landing with the aerial trailing and with- 
out danger to the aeroplane from catch- 
ing and holding by the aerial. 
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Conduct of Fire 


A Study by School of Musketry, Fort Sill, Oklahoma 


the captain and higher comman- 
ders! Above the grade of cap- 
tain the direction is principally tactical. 
With a captain it implies the ability to 
issue correct fire orders to meet given 
situations in order that the fire of the 
company may be as effective as possible. 
Fire control is the combined product 
of the fire unit commanders and the 
firers. The fire unit is the platoon. 
Fire discipline means strict attention 
to the signals and orders of the com- 
mander, and is the faculty developed in 
the men by instruction and training, of 
commencing, ceasing, or diminishing 
fire, or of concentrating it upon a de- 
fined object in obedience to the deliber- 
ate will of the commander. 


Pi direction is the function of 


I. THE CoLoNneL.? 


POSITION (369, 380, 528, I.D.R.). 
1. Advancing to the battlefield, as: 
a. Independent commander ordi- 


narily with the advance 
guard in order that he may: 
1. Receive information 
promptly. 
2. Personally see the 
situation (recon- 
noiter). 





3. Order the deployment. 

4. Begin the action 

strictly in accordance 

with his own wishes. 

b. Subordinate commander (427, 
I.D.R.). 

After receiving his order 
for the action, precedes his 
command as far as possible 
in order to: 

1. Personally reconnoiter 
the ground. 
2. Be prepared to issue 
his orders promptly. 
2. During the action, such as will en- 
able him to: 
a. Observe the 
events. 
b. Receive and transmit mes- 
sages and orders. 
c. Be in constant, direct, and 
easy communication with 
the reserve (369, I.D.R.). 


progress of 


DUTIES. 


a. After having received his orders, 
the regimental commander leads 
his regiment forward in column, 
or in line of columns, until the 
time arrives for issuing the regi- 
mental order, he then (426, 
L.D.R.) : 





*It is to be remembered that all grades of 
commanders are supposed to be familiar with 
the duties of all below them. 

In issuing orders all officers, in addition 
to announcing where they will be found, 
will give the location of the next higher 
commander. 

The authorities for statements under the 
Platoon Leader and below are not given 


which they are deduced are given under the 
heading for each grade. This course was 
thought necessary to avoid repetition. 

* The colonel is assisted in the performance 
of his duties by the regimental staff. 

* For a discussion of the position of leaders 
see Subject V. 
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b. Assigns targets and sectors or 
tasks to battalions and special 
units (342, 381 and 426, I.D.R.). 


c. Provides for necessary reconnais- 
sance to front and flank (428, 
I.D.R.). 


d. Announces his position and also 
that of the next higher com- 
mander. 


e. Controls the reserve as the tactical 
situation demands (441, 1.D.R.). 


f. Regulates ammunition supply (316 
F.S.R. and 552 I.D.R.). See 
also full discussion of the am- 
munition supply in Subject VIII. 


Il. THe Major. 
The battalion is the attack unit 
whether acting alone or as part of a 
larger force (305, I.D.R.). 


POSITION. 
The general rules for a colonel apply. 


1. Where he can best 


a. Direct the reinforcing of the 
firing line from the support 
(315, I.D.R.). 


b. Observe the progress of 
events (369, I.D.R.). 


c. Maintain contact with regi- 
mental headquarters (369, 
I.D.R.). 


2. On the firing line when all the 
supports have joined (315, 
I.D.R.). (See Subject V.) 

DUTIES. 
General. 
1. Conducts his battalion according 


to sector and mission assigned 
him. 


2. Directs first disposition of battal- 
ion by tactical orders, giving 
subordinates— 


a. Information of the enemy. 


b. Position of supporting and 
neighboring troops. 


c. The general object to be 
attained. 


d. The special problem for each 
company (291, I.DR). 
(This includes making the 
primary apportionment of 
the target, 303, I.D.R.) 


e. If practicable, the point or 
time at which the fire fight 
is to open (304, I.D.R.). 


f. Orders for flank protection 
and reconnaissance, unless 
specifically provided for by 
higher authority (293, 397 
and 398, I.D.R.). 


g. His position and that of the 
next higher commander. 


3. Controls supports, dispatches rein- 
forcements from support to fir- 
ing line (226 and 297, I.D.R.). 


4. Controls subsequent movements 
by suitable orders or commands 


(291, I.D.R.). 


5. Regulates ammunition supply (see 
Subject VIII, also Pars. 316 
317, F.S.R.). (The combat 
train is the immediate reserve 
supply of the battalion.) 


a. Is responsible for _ the 
proper use of the combat 
train. 


b. Insures maintenance of the 
prescribed allowance at 
all times. 
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10. 


c. Causes combat trains to 
march immediately in 
rear of the battalion un- 
less directed otherwise 
(548, I.D.R.). 


d. When battalion deployed 
on his own initiative, 
indicates whether extra 
ammunition shall be 
issued (294, I.D.R.). 


e. When battalion deployed 
pursuant to orders from 
higher authority, causes 
issue of extra ammuni- 
tion unless specifically 
ordered not to do so 
(294, 548, I.D.R.). 


f. When combat wagons are 
emptied, directs them to 
proper rendezvous to be 
refilled (548, I.D.R.). 


g. Sees that combat wagons 
and belts of men are re- 
filled as soon as possible 
after an engagement 
(553, I.D.R.). 


. Maintains contact with adjoining 


troops (399, I.D.R.). 


. May harmonize ranges used by the 


companies on the firing line. 


. Determines when bayonets shall 


be fixed (318, I.D.R.). 


. Subject to orders from higher 


authority, determines the point 
from which the charge is to be 
made (319, I.D.R.). 


Orders the charge (318, I.D.R.). 


Special. 


. In attack. 


a. May select formation in 
which companies advance 
(212, I.D.R.). 





b. Designates— 


1. The direction of the ob- 
jective (303, I.D.R.). 

2. The companies for the 
firing line. 

3. The companies for the 
support. 

4. The order and front of 
the companies in the 
firing line. 


uw 


. The right or left com- 
pany of the firing line 
as the base company. 

6. May indicate when the 

advance by rushes is 

to start (311, I.D.R.). 


2. In defense. 

a. Describes front of each com- 
pany (292, I.D.R.). 

b. Assigns sector of fire (24, 
302, I.D.R.). 

c. Locates fire, communicating 
and cover trenches. 

d. Directs preparation of ob- 
stacles. 

e. Assigns companies to con- 
struct trenches and ob- 
stacles. 

f. Details troops to occupy 
trenches (321, I.D.R.). 

g. Causes firing line and sup- 
ports to fix bayonets when 
a charge by the enemy is 
imminent (324, I.D.R.). 

h. Seeks opportunities for coun- 
ter attacks (326, 1.D.R.). 


III. BATTALION STAFF. 


POSITIONS: 
Battalion adjutant ? 
Battalion sergeant major § 
Mounted orderlies—both with major 


with major. 
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(one with major and one with adju- 
tant) until horses are sent to rear, 
when both may be with the horses 
or one take the horses and the other 
remain with the major, as he may 
direct. 


DUTIES : 
All assist the major in any way 
directed by 
a. Reconnaissance (565, I.D.R., 25, 
F.S.R.). 


b. Observation of the firing line. 
c. Maintaining contact with regi- 
mental headquarters. 


d. Maintaining contact with sup- 
port. 

e. Receiving, communicating, and 
sending visual signals from 
and to front and rear. 


f. Observing fire effect and prog- 
ress of events. 

g. Keeping copies of all orders, 
messages, and other daia 
necessary for his war diary 
(35, F.S.R.). 

When there is only one range finder 
to the battalion, the battalion sergeant 
major is the battalion range taker. 
When not actually engaged in taking 
ranges, he assists the major as above or, 
preferably, he may be charged with the 
duty of maintaining communication 
with the companies of the firing line. 

The major designates a sergeant to 
take charge of the battalion combat 
train. Under the major’s direction, he 

a. Conducts combat train as far to 

the front with the battalion as 
directed. 

b. Issues ammunition to the battalion. 

c. Takes combat train to rendezvous 
for refilling, under direction of 
the regimental commander. 





d. Rejoins battalion, if it is in action, 
or, if it be engaged, joins or 
establishes communication with 
the regimental reserve (548, 549 
and 553, I.D.R.). 


(This sergeant is not provided for 
in the present organization, 
Recommendation has been made 
to the War Department that he 
be included in the Tables of 
Organization. ) 


IV. Tue Captain. 


The Fire Director. 
POSITION : Where he can best 

1. Control his four platoons (248, 
I.D.R.). 

2. Observe fire effect (249, I.D.R.). 

3. See the major and platoon chiefs 
234, I.D.R.). 

DUTIES: 
Before Fire Action. 

1. Conducts his company to place of 
deployment assigned by the 
major’s orders (297, I.D.R.) in 
best manner (212, I.D.R.). 

2. Designates target, and allots part 
to each platoon (245 and 249, 


I.D.R.). (See Overlapping 
method, Subject V, Fire 
Tactics. ) 

3. Determines the range (240 and 
249, I.D.R.). 

4. Announces the sight setting (249, 
I.D.R.). 

5. Indicates class of fire and (249, 
I.D.R.) 


6. Time to open fire (249, I.D.R.). 


7. Informs the subordinates as to the 
location of the battalion com- 
mander, and, when necessary, 

announces his own position. 
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During the Action. 


1. Observes fire effect (249, 414, 
415, I.D.R., and 216, S.A.F.M.). 


2. Corrects material errors in sight 
setting (249, I.D.R.). 


3. Prevents exhaustion of ammuni- 
tion supply (249, 550, 551, 
I.D.R.). 


4. Distributes ammunition received 
from rear (249, I.D.R.). 


5. Provides for the collection and dis- 
tribution of the ammunition of 
the dead and wounded (551, 
I.D.R.). 


6. Is on the alert for the major’s sig- 
nals or commands (226 and 234, 
I.D.R.). 


. In the absence of express directions 
from the major, if commanding 
a flank company, determines 
when advances by rushes shall 
be attempted (311, I.D.R.). 


8. Indicates size of fractions to rush 
(311, LD.R.). 


9. Leads a rush by entire company 
(223, I.D.R.). 


10. Leads the charge (319, I.D.R.). 


11. When necessary, designates new 
platoon leaders and sees that new 
squads are organized and new 
squad leaders designated to re- 
place those disabled (104, 375, 
I.D.R.). 


NI 


V. BuGLers. 
POSITION : 


Join the captain when the company 
deploys (164, I.D.R.). 
puTies (235, I.D.R.): 
1. One bugler— 
a. Observes the enemy. 
b. Observes the target. 





c. Observes for fire effect. 

d. Watches platoon leaders for 
signals. 

e. Transmits signals to platoon 
leaders. 


2. The other— 
a. Watches the major for sig- 
nals and repeats them back. 


b. Transmits information to the 


major. 
3. Both— 
a. Repeat bugle signals “charge” 
(319, I.D.R.). 


b. Carry field glasses, message 
pads, pencils and signal 
flags (1.U.A.E.M., 387, 
L.D.R.). 


c. Act as messengers. 


All of the above implies that they must 
be proficient in 
a. Signalling—hand, arm and letter 
codes. 


b. Observation for fire effect. 
c. Location and definition or de- 
scription of targets. 


d. Bugle calls. 


VI. RANGE ESTIMATORS. 


Five or six officers or men, selected 
from the most accurate estimators in 
the company, are designated “ range 
finders ” (240, I.D.R.). 

The term “ Range Finder” is a mis- 
nomer, as a range finder is an instru- 
ment. The school uses the term “ Range 
Estimator ” when applied to an individ- 
ual. The attention of the War Depart- 
ment has been called to this. 

The range estimators are given special 
training in the estimation of ranges. 
When an action is pending, the cap- 


, 
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tain receives from the major the pri- 
mary apportionment of the target or 
sector of fire (303, I.D.R.). 

The captain returns to the company, 
and, avoiding dangerous grouping, 
assembles the platoon leaders and range 
estimators, and points out to both the 
target of the battalion and company. 

The range estimators immediately 
begin their estimation of the range to 
the company target; the captain mean- 
while continues with his instructions to 
the platoon leaders. 

The instructions to the platoon 
leaders completed, the range esti- 
mators announce to the captain either 
their individual estimates, or the mean 
of their estimates as deduced by one of 
the estimators. The range estimators 
then take their customary posts (240, 
I.D.R.), and the captain indicates to the 
platoon leaders the range to be used. 

The range estimators act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the captain. The 
mean of their estimates will usually be 
the most accurate deduction available 
in battle. The adoption by the captain 
of the range thus determined, however, 
is not obligatory. 

Range estimators should be ready to 
signal their estimates of the range to 
the platoon leaders at any time during 
the action. 


VII. THe PLatoon LEADER. 
The Fire Controller. 
"OSITION: Where he can best 
1. Control the squads constituting his 
platoon (252, I.D.R.). 


2. Observe the target and fire effect 
(252, 414, 415, I.D.R., and 216, 
S.A.F.M.). 


3. Observe the captain for signals or 
commands (234, 251, I.D.R.). 


DUTIES : 
(6, 42, 104, 229, 231-233, 244, 245- 
257, 319, 375, 550, I.D.R.) 


Controls the fire of his platoon and in 
his fire orders: 


1. Receives his orders from the com- 
pany commander. 


2. If necessary, may indicate the fire 
position that has been ordered. 


3. Announces sight setting. 


4. Points out designated target to 
his platoon, if practicable, other- 
wise to his corporals only, or 


5. When the target cannot be seen, 
indicates an aiming target (247 
and 251, I.D.R., call this an aim- 
ing “point,” but the occasions 
upon which infantry would use 
an aiming “ point” are so rare 
that it is believed aiming “ tar- 
get” is a more accurate term, as 
it includes both point and line). 


6. Assigns target so as to insure that 
the entire front or sector given 
him by the company commander 
will be covered with fire. 


7. Gives class of fire. 
8. Announces rate of fire. 


9. If commanding a flank platoon, de- 
tails a man to watch for signals 
from the combat patrols. 


10. When his corporals have signalled 
that their squads are ready to 
fire, signals the captain by look- 
ing toward him and holding up 
his hand. 


11. When captain signals “ commence 
firing,” repeats same to the cor- 
porals. 
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THEREAFTER : 
1. Observes for fire effect. 


2. When platoon is not firing, insures 
that the front assigned is kept 
under constant observation for 
any appearance of the enemy or 
any change of position. 


3. Changes sight-setting of his pla- 
toon when necessary. 


4. Regulates rate of fire. 


. Increases rate of fire when large 
and distinct targets appear and 
decreases it when the target be- 
comes small and indistinct. 


uw 


6. Prevents decrease in rate of fire 
when— 
1. Changing sight-setting. 
2. Preparing for rushes. 
3. Fixing bayonets. 
4. Transmitting firing data to 
supports. 
5. Distributing ammunition. 


7. Increases the rate of fire to cover 
the advance of adjacent units. 
For this purpose progress and 
movements of adjoining units 
are kept under observation. 


8. Maintains direction of advance of 
his platoon in rushing, so as 
not to blanket fire of adjacent 
units. 


9. Is on the alert for captain’s com- 
mands or signals, for this pur- 
pose he may use his platoon 
guide. 

10. May use his platoon guide to ob- 
serve adjoining units. 

11. Must understand all signals. 

12. Leads his platoon in advancing 

and charging. 


13. Prevents changing fire to unau- 
thorized targets. 


14. Insures distribution of ammunition 
brought up from the rear and 
the collection and distribution of 
same from the dead and 
wounded (550, I.D.R.). 


15. In coming up with re-enforce- 
ments, he takes over the duties 
of disabled platoon leaders of 
the platoon into which his men 
have dropped, or it may be some 
other section of the line needs 
his service, in which case he 
goes there. 


16. Endeavors to preserve the integrity 
of squads, designates new squad 
leaders to replace those disabled, 
organizes new squads whet 
necessary, sees that every man 
is placed in a squad and takes 
every opportunity for restoring 
order in the firing line (104, 
375, I.D.R.). 


17. In “ Advance by thin lines,” leads 
odd numbered lines (218, 
I.D.R.). 


VIII. Tue First SERGEANT. 


Commands a Platoon. 


IX. PLatoon GUIDES. 
POSITION : 


1. Behind firing line, on left of pla- 
toon leader (163, I.D.R.). 


2. Advancing in line—behind center 
of platoon (213 and 223, 
I.D.R.). 


3. “ Advance by thin lines ”’—lead 
even numbered lines (218, 
Sim.) 
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DUTIES : 
(104, 213, 223, 229, 252, 367, 375 and 


1. 


376, LD.R.). 


The platoon leader’s assistant and 
may be assigned any duty the 
platoon leader sees fit. 


2. Keeps adjoining units under obser- 
vation. 

3. Watches firing line. 

4. Checks every breach of fire disci- 
pline. 

5. Prevents skulking, men leaving the 
ranks at any time to care for 
wounded, etc. 

6. Designates new squad leaders and 
organizes new squads when 
necessary. 

7. Attaches men that have become 
separated from squads to other 
squads. 

8. Insures prompt and _ orderly 
advance. 

9. On joining firing line from the 
support takes over duties of ser- 
geants disabled. 

10. May receive and transmit signals 
to the captain. 

11. If the platoon leader is disabled, 
he takes over his duties. Hence 
he should know what the platoon 
leader is doing and how. 

12. When taking over the duties of the 
platoon leader he calls the senior 
corporal of his platoon out to 
act as guide. 

X. CORPORAL. 
POSITION : 
1. Marching in line, as center skir- 


misher of squad (124, I.D.R.), 
or 


2. When skirmish line is halted, im- 


mediately behind his squad. 


Note.—The School has recommended 
to the War Department that the Infan- 
try Drill Regulations be changed to 
provide that the Corporal’s position be 
as prescribed above and in paragraph 
20, page 422. 


DUTIES : 
Paragraphs 42, 222, 252, 254, 255, 
411 and 551, I.R.D., cover in gen- 
eral the corporal’s duties. 


The squad leader (corporal) controls 
the fire of his squad, he must un- 
derstand the duties of the private 
and in issuing his fire orders 


1. Receives his instructions from the 
platoon leader. 


2. Points out indicated objective to 
his squad. 


3. Takes as the squad target that por- 
tion of the platoon target which 
corresponds to the position of 
the squad in the platoon. 


as 


. Announces sight-setting. 


. Announces class and rate of fire. 


nN wn 


. When his squad is ready to fire, 
looks toward the platoon leader 
and holds up his hand. At the 
platoon leader’s signal to com- 
mence firing he sees that the 
squad opens fire. 


Thereafter. 
1. Makes all fire from the shoulder. 
2. Makes all use ordered rate of fire. 


3. Insures that all fire at designated 
objective. 
4. Prevents slighting of invisible 


portions of the target for more 
visible parts. 


ut 


. Prevents men from changing fire 
to unauthorized targets not in 
the assigned front or sector. 
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6. Maintains constant observation to 
the front; when squad is firing, 
for effect of fire—when squad is 
not firing, for appearance of 
enemy. 


7. Insures prompt obedience to 
orders to suspend and cease 
firing. 


8 Makes men utilize ground to fullest 
extent for concealment in firing 
and advancing. 


9. In sight-setting, changing sights 
and fixing bayonets has front 
rank perform operation first 
(rear-rank men increasing rate 
of fire) and then the rear rank 
follow while the front-rank men 
make up for loss of fire for the 
rear rank, thus insuring that the 
rate of fire for the squad does 
not fall off. 


10. Prevents increasing vulnerability 
of squad while preparing for a 
rush, and rushes as soon after 
cease firing as possible. 


ll. When other squads of his platoon 
are rushing, or the platoon which 
is covering the same target, as is 
his platoon, is rushing he has 
his squad increase its rate of fire 
to make up for lost fire effect of 
the rushing element. 


12. In rushing causes men to spring 
to feet, running at full speed, all 
men to drop to the ground at 
the same time, and those who are 
in rear to crawl up to the line. 


13. When re-enforcing the firing line, 
takes over the duties of disabled 
squad leaders. For this purpose 
his squad may drop into line at 
one place and he may move to 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 





the next squad on the right or 
left where there is a squad leader 


needed. If there are no vacan- 
cies caused by disabled squad 
leaders he drops into line and 
assists the squad leaders who are 
there. 


Prevents decreasing rate of fire 
when men are transmitting data 
to arriving supports. 


Prevents wasting of ammunition. 


Prevents use of 30 rounds in right 
pocket section of belts except on 
order of an officer. 


Distributes ammunition of dead 
and wounded and ammunition 
brought up from the rear. 


Prevents decreasing the rate of 
fire while ammunition is being 
distributed. 


Looks to the rear only at his pla- 
toon’s leader’s whistle “ Atten- 
tion.” Pays no attention to any 
other except suspend firing. 


Takes his position in rear of his 
squad when it is firing and re- 
mains there, where he can con- 
trol its fire, and only crawls into 
line and adds his rifle when all 
control is lost. (Short ranges.) 


To control his squad he does not 
walk up and down behind his 
squad, but rolls along behind his 
line and keeps down. 


Leads his squad in moving to the 
front or rear. 


Must know thoroughly the drill 
regulation signals and have a 
good practical knowledge of the 
theory of fire. 
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24. In rushing, maintains the direction 
of advance of his squad so as not 
to blanket the fire of squads in 
his rear. 


25. Takes advantage of every lull in 
the action and every favorable 
opportunity to reorganize his 
squad and get it more under 
control. 


26. Checks every breach of fire dis- 
cipline, abates excitement, and 
prevents any man from leaving 
the squad to go to the rear for 
any purpose whatsoever. 


27. If called out of line to act as guide, 
notifies designated private (103, 
I.D.R.) to take command of 
squad. 


XI. THe Private. 
POSITION : 

Deployed in line: One man per yard 
(125, I1.D.R.), unless a greater ex- 
tension is directed in the order for 
deployment (126, I.D.R.). 

DUTIES : 

(6, 42, 104, 133, 134, 138, 139, 149, 
152-156, 203, 209, 233, 247, 251, 
254, 255, 319, 354, 367, I.D.R., and 
209, S.A.F.M.) 

The individual soldier must be 
trained— 


1. To recognize targets from descrip- 
tion quickly. 

2. To describe and define targets. 

3. To use rear sight in describing 
targets. 

4. To use horizontal and vertical clock 
systems, singly or in combination 
in describing target. 

5. To set sights quickly and accu- 

rately as ordered. 


6. 


N 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 





. To fire at the ordered rate. 


To bring piece to shoulder, aim 
carefully and deliberately from 
habit, and to reload quickly. 


(Par. 


18, Standard for Field Firing.) 


. To fire at the part of the designated 
objective which corresponds to 


his position in the firing line. 


. To continue firing in the designated 
sector and not to change there- 
from unless ordered. 


. Not to slight invisible parts of the 


target for more visible ones. 


to the front. 


To select firing positions. 


dows. 


pend and cease firing. 


To watch closely for the expected 
target after having suspended 


firing. 


To obey promptly all orders from 
his squad leader. 


To drop into the nearest interval 
when reinforcing the firing line 
and obey the orders of the near- 

est squad leader. 


To maintain constant observation 


To utilize folds of ground for con- 
cealment in advancing and firing. 


To understand effects of visibility 
and the selection of backgrounds. 


. To fire from all positions, from be- 
hind hillocks, trees, heaps of 
earth and rocks, depressions, gul- 
lies, ditches, doorways and win- 


To obey promptly orders to sus- 


. To ignore whistle signals, except 
suspend firing. 








32. 
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21. To transmit firing data to men of 


the supports coming into the line 
rapidly and accurately, without 
decreasing his rate of fire. 


22. To call for range and target when 
reinforcing the firing line. 


23. To have confidence in his own abil- 
ity to hit. 

24. To a system of sight-setting and 
fixing bayonets in order that 
there may be no cessation of fire 
in the unit during this operation. 


25. To prepare for rushes without de- 
creasing fire of the unit unduly. 


26. To avoid unnecessary movement in 
preparing for rushes. 


27. To spring forward at command 
“Rush ” or “ Follow me ” with- 
out preliminary rising. 


28. To avoid bunching in rushing. 


29. Not to swerve to the right or left 
in search of cover but to advance 
in a straight line, in order not to 
blanket the fire of men in his 
rear. 


30. To drop quickly at end of rush 
and crawl up to line if in rear 
of it. 


31. To remain with his own company, 
but if he accidentally becomes 
detached from his company or 
squad to join the nearest one. 


32. To maintain silence except when 
transmitting or receiving firing 
data and charging. 


33. To retain presence of mind. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


To be careful not to waste ammuni- 
tion. 

To use the thirty rounds of ammu- 
nition in the right pocket section 
of the belt only upon the order 
of an officer. 


To remain with the firing line after 
bringing up ammunition. 

To utilize ammunition of dead and 
wounded. 

Never to attempt to care for dead 
or wounded during the action. 


. To have confidence in his ability 


to use the bayonet. 


To a firm determination to close 
with the enemy. 


To preserve the line in charging. 


To understand that a charge should 
be slow and steady (the faster 
men must not run away from the 
slower ones). 


To form up immediately after the 
charge and follow the enemy 
with fire, not attempting a dis- 
organized pursuit. 


. To understand that it is suicidal 


to turn his back to an enemy and 
that, if he cannot advance, he 
must intrench and hold on until 
dark. 


To count distant groups of objects 
or beings. 


. To recognize service targets. 


47. 


Never to fire until he understands 
what the target is, at what part 
he is to fire, and with what sight- 
setting. 











Varied Ground 


Comment on New Sight for the Service 

Rifle. 

Mr. Crossman is secretary of one of 
the largest and most successful civilian 
rifle clubs in the United States. For 
the past ten years he has been a close 
student of small arms and ballistics and 
has been a most prolific writer on these 
subjects. His views on the subject of 
the sighting of our service rifle cor- 
rectly represent the opinion of the great 
majority of our civilian marksmen. 
These views were also shared by the 
large majority of the students at Platts- 
burg last summer, these men complain- 
ing that the present service sight seemed 
needlessly complicated, and that the 
battle sight did not appeai to their 
common sense. 

We believe that the Lyman system 
of sighting, with a thin-rimmed aperture 
near the eye, is the best system for a 
military rifle. This system is shown 
in both the Lyman and Nash sights as 
illustrated. It is interesting also to note 
that the English in the midst of their 
largest war have found it profitable to 
change from the old sight to this form, 
all their rifles at present under manu- 
facture in this country being equipped 
with the Lyman type of sight located 
on the bridge of the receiver. But to 
make such a change on our service rifle 
at this time would cost a very large sum 
of money, probably considerably over 
$5,000,000 and therefore cannot be 
considered. 

We believe that there should be a 
change in our present battle sight and 
are of the opinion that the best change 
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that could be affected, price considered, 
would be to add vamps to the side of 
the movable base of the present sight, 
slightly reconstructing the leaf, so as 
to make it possible to adjust the battle 
sight between 300 and 547 yards. 


TOWNSEND WHELAN, 


Captain 29th Infantry. 


Insignia for Line Officers. 


Insignia of rank, markings of organi- 
zations and devices of various descrip- 
tions have always had their places on 
uniform, equipment or standards since 
the days when our forbears read mear- 
ings from knightly trappings. Hovw- 
ever, the days have passed when the 
dead of the battlefield were identified by 
their regimental or company insignia. 
The identification tag now does the work 
previously done by several useless trap- 
pings. The uniform and insignia of 
stragglers and deserters are no longer 
absolute guides as to the organizations 
in the hostile camp—their conversation 
is far more valuable. 

At the present time and under the 
existing and probable future conditions 
of service, line officers are and will be 
transferred to and from regiments and 
the detached list very frequently. This 
is occurring constantly. Under these 
conditions, if it be necessary to have 
collar and sleeve insignia at all, it is 
advisable to have collar and sleeve in- 
signia for the line officer which will be 
of value whether he be of the detached 
list, unassigned, or of the gallant yet 
embryonic 63d. 
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Why not have the simple cross-arms 
without regimental numbers for the line 
oficer? The following reasons for 
adopting such a system appear to be 
cogent : 


(a) Numerous transfers to and from 
regiments, detached and unassigned 
lists. 

(b) Officers are commissioned in 
the arm and, fortunately, not in the 
regiment. 

(c) All officers except those of In- 
fantry, Field Artillery and Cavalry 
wear the insignia of the arm or corps 
without numbers to indicate an organ- 
ization within the arm. 

(d) If an officer of one of the line 
arms passes from one regiment to an- 
other, to the detached or unassigned list, 
or vice versa, a complete new set of 
collar or sleeve cross-arms is required, 
at one time or another, for full dress, 
social evening dress, dress, mess jacket, 
white, olive drab woolen, and olive 
drab cotton. 

(e) The gilded, plated or bronzed 
insignia are usually purchased by offi- 
cers because of the temporary use to 
which they may be put, whereas with 
permanency in the device, a better qual- 
ity, hence a better looking, ornament 
would usually be worn. 

(f) With the introduction of the 
dive drab shirt, sweater and identifica- 
tion tag, the field and battle purposes 
of the insignia ceased. 

(g) Happily regimental esprit has 
now more or less merged and developed 
into a more extensive and proper esprit 
—that of the arm. 

(h) With new regiments added, and 
more to come, new numbers will, of 
‘course, appear—line officers must 
conform. 





(7) With insignia of permanency, it 
may be expected that permanent attach- 
ment of the insignia to the uniform 
would result. 

(j) In the course of a few years no 
small saving would accrue to the aver- 
age officer of the line through having 
permanent insignia of 
the service. 

In view of the foregoing and of other 
reasons which may occur to others, is it 
not advisable to have a simple cross-arm 
or other device without regimental num- 
bers and may we not expect a change in 
the uniform specifications to this effect ? 
Changes in uniform and the cost of 
same have been the curse of our service 
for years. May we not make one 
change, simple in itself, which will be 
for good and all and a preventive for 
future similar changes? 

The answer must be that it seems 
reasonable to all. 


his arm of 


Rosert C. Cotton, 


Ist Lieut., Signal Corps Infantry. 


Mil Scales and Sight-Leaf Scales for 
Periscopes. 


Since the Ordnance Department has 
decided to issue one periscope to each 
company of an Infantry regiment it 
may be apropos to describe a periscope, 
recently constructed in the Machine-gun 
Company, 4th Infantry, which was 
fitted with horizontal and vertical mil 
scales as well as with a sight-leaf scale. 

The periscope was made of galvan- 
ized iron with the mirrors set in elbow 
joints at each end. (See diagram.) 
The cross-section of the tube is about 
3” < 4” with plate-glass mirrors set at 
angles of 45 degrees. To better reflect 
the light the interior of the periscope 
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was painted with lamp black. The ex- 
terior was covered with olive drab can- 
vas. The mirrors were set in place in 
such a way that they are quickly 
adjusted from the outside by means of 
set screws. The idea of the elbow joints 
is to shut off all side lights. In the eye- 
piece end, a band of spring steel is 
inserted for the purpose of holding a 


PosiTiON oF SCALES 
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FIG. I.—LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF PERISCOPE, 
SHOWING LOCATION OF SCALES. 


type “D” field glass in place for use 
with the periscope. 

At the upper end are inserted the 
scales before mentioned. These scales 
are made of flexible transparent cellu- 
loid with the calibrations first etched 
and then inked with black water-proof 
ink. The scales are all at a distance of 
40 inches from the eye, measured by 
the way a ray of light travels. This 
distance is sufficiently great to permit 


of considerable accuracy in readings, 
since an inch at 40 inches subtends only 
25 mils. 

The horizontal mil scale is along the 
bottom and the vertical mil scale along 
the right side. Both are narrow strips 
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2.—WOODEN STAFF FOR PERISCOPE. 








FIG. 


and, since they are transparent, inter- 
fere very slightly with the field of view. 
This also permits of accurately setting 
the graduations on the scales against any 
object seen through the periscope. 
Along the left edge is the sight-leaf 
scale. It was calibrated by carefully 
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measuring the graduations on the rear 
sight-leaf of a Benet-Mercier machine- 
gun with micrometer compasses and cal- 
culating the new graduations for a sight 
pase of 40 inches instead of 311% inches. 

The zero of the sight-leaf scale com- 
mences at the top of the periscope on 
the right edge of the celluloid strip and 
goes down to 1800 yards, then recom- 
mences at the top on the left edge of 
the strip and goes down to 2500 yards. 
By moving the periscope this makes it 
possible to use the full sight setting of 
2500 yards if necessary. 

In between the two sight-leaf gradua- 
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FIG. 3.—CROSS-SECTION OF PERISCOPE, 
SHOWING SCALES. 


tions, on the same celluloid strip, are 
etched in red lines, graduations that 
subtend angles of 30 minutes and of 
1 degree, respectively, for use in obtain- 
ing the angle of safety for overhead 
fire in firing over Infantry. 

The advantages of using a periscope 
fitted with such scales is obvious. Tar- 
get designation and assignment of sec- 
tors to platoon leaders becomes safe, 
since it can be done under cover, and 
simple, since there is no parallax. Aux- 
iliary aiming points, such as the sky line, 
when the machine-guns are in high 
grass, may be obtained immediately with 


the correct range setting by use of the 
sight-leaf scale. 

As to the accuracy of these scales, 
the writer checked both the mil scales 
and the sight-leaf scale with the new 
type “EE” Signal Corps glass fitted 
with mil scales and a sight-leaf scale 
and could determine no appreciable dif- 
ference. Since the vibration and move- 
ment of the periscope is not magnified, 
as in the case of field glasses, an accurate 
reading is more easily obtained. 

After trying several mounts for the 
periscope, the simplest one was chosen. 
It consists of a pointed 4 foot staff ad- 
justed to the periscopes by wing nuts 
and brackets. This served as a handle 
for carrying as well as a sort of “Jacob’s 
Staff” for holding the periscope. Can- 
vas hoods to keep out the dust and a 
sling for carrying were also parts of 
the equipment for the periscope. 

As it weighs only a few pounds, this 
entire outfit is packed and carried as a 
top load on a machine-gun pack mule. 

G. W. WILHELM, 
Ist Lieutenant, 4th Infantry. 


The Musketry Rule. 

The September-October number of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL contained the 
first of a series of papers prepared by 
the School of Musketry—Notes on In- 
struments. In this article the “ Mus- 
ketry Rule,” as used at the School of 
Musketry and adopted by the Ordnance 
Department, was described. Inasmuch 
as the only “ Musketry Rules” avail- 
able seem to be those from the School of 
Musketry, the following substitute has 
proven quite satisfactory. 

After trying various scales graduated 
in inches, halves, quarters, eighths, etc., 
the following scale was found to be 
quite superior to any other kind. A 
number of semi-transparent celluloid 
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DIAGRAM OF TRANSPARENT RULER-SCALE PROTRACTOR. 


FIG, 


scales, graduated into inches, tenths and 
twentieths of inches,were obtained from 
the Eugene Dietzgen Co., makers of fine 
drawing instruments. These scales are 
known as “ The Transparent-Parallel- 
Flexible Ruler and Scale Protractor” 
and are carried in the catalog as No, 
1925-A, price twenty-five cents each. 

They are about six inches in length 
by one and a half inches in width and at 
twenty inches from the eye each inch, 
according to the Musketry Rule formu- 
las, subtends an angle of 50 mils, conse- 
quently each tenth of an inch is 5 mils, 

A hole about */,, inch in diameter 
was made in the center and a cord of 
fine quality fish line, beeswaxed so as to 
prevent absorption of dampness and 
consequent contraction, was fastened to 
the rule through this hole by a knot. 
This cord was 24 inches long and, in 
addition to the knot at the end, had one 
at 20 inches and another at 2214 inches. 

Using red and black water-proof 
drawing ink the scale was calibrated as 
follows (see drawing): Every ten mils 
is marked with red ink and each fifty 
mils with black ink, while at the hun- 
dreds, a heavy black line is added as 
well. At the zero end of the scale two 
red lines are drawn at .21 inches and 
42 inches respectively. These lines 
represent respectively 30 minutes and | 
degree when the 24-inch knot is used, 
and enable a Machine-gun Commander 
to obtain an angle of safety at short and 
long ranges for overhead fire over 
advancing infantry. 

The side of the rule graduated into 
tenths was the side used, though the 
other edge of the ruler may also be 
calibrated. The Musketry rule formu- 
las were placed below the graduations 
for convenient reference. When the 
rule is not in use the string is wrapped 
around the rule longitudinally. 
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The advantages of this rule are: 

1. It is cheap and each N.C.O. may 
be provided with one. 

2. It is very clear, since the light shines 
through the transparent material and 
makes the graduations very distinct. 

3. It is flat and easily carried without 
breaking or bulging in a note-book or 
Field Message blank book. 

4, It is very accurate, as readings of 
at least 214 mils are easily made since 
the rule is held 20 inches from the eye. 

5. In addition to its use as a mil rule, 
it is still available for its original use 
as a parallel ruler, compass and pro- 
tractor. 

6. It is supplied with a card board 
case upon which may be pasted the table 
that is on the front of the Musketry 


Rule giving hundreds of yards of front. 

7. It is conveniently graduated into 
units of tens, thus simplifying reading. 

It may be added that the knot at 
221% inches (the sight base of the rifle) 
is for getting the distance subtended by 
the vertical interval between the true 
range and the aiming point and then 
laying this off on a regulation sight-leaf. 
This is probably as accurate as the 
Musketry Rule owing to the greater 
length of sight base involved, i.e., 15 
inches and 2214 inches. 

This rule is invaluable for designation 
of targets and sectors in combat firing 
and is probably more accurate as a mil 
rule than the Musketry Rule. 


G. W. WILHELM, 
1st Lieutenant, 4th Infantry. 


Original Date of Commission of the Junior in Each Grade in the Line of the Army. 
Juty 20, 1916. 
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Promotion. 

As usual, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
approaches the subject of promotion 
reluctantly—with the feeling of giving 
space to a discussion that is never pleas- 
ant and is seldom profitable. In its bare 
principles, promotion can never be an 
agreeable topic. It savors too much of 
self, too little of the altruistic. It does 
not fit in with accepted notions of mili- 
tary ethics. It is a discordant note in 
the harmony of teamwork. 

However, it is a subject not always 
easily ignored. Its influence is both 
widespread and deep-rooted. It has an 
insidious and subtle way of insinuating 
itself into every nook and cranny of the 
military establishment and, in one guise 
or another, of bobbing out at every turn 
and confronting us at every step on the 
road to progress. It is this omnipresent 
character of its influence over the funda- 
mental and vital principles of military 
efficiency that directs our attention to 
promotion in spite of ourselves. 

If it were not for this, if promotion 
were wholly concerned with matters of 
individual interest, there would be little 
excuse for reviving the subject at this 
or any other time. 

Individual interest has no vested 
rights in the matter of military policy 
and its consequences. Individuals enter 
the military service voluntarily. They 
submit themselves unconditionally to 
the workings of the military machine. 
What their hopes and ambitions may be 
is of no concern in the general scheme 
of military efficiency. If they suffer in 
consequence of development planned 

for the betterment of the Country’s mili- 
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tary condition, they are merely sharing 
the same kind of luck with which men 
have had to take chances in every other 
walk of life. They have no real grounds 
for complaint. They cannot reasonably 
expect the military efficiency of the 
Country to be juggled in order to satisfy 
their personal hopes and desires. Prep- 
aration for war is a business, a grim one, 
in which every thought, every effort, 
must be concentrated on the main issue 
—the defense of the Country—and 
neither individual interest nor class in- 
terest can be permitted for a moment to 
weigh itself in the balance against the 
interest of the Country. 

That is one side of the discussion— 
the abstract side—which no reasonable 
man will dispute. However, there is 
another side. We all know that in order 
to build up an efficient machine, we must 
have sound parts to begin with, and 
that these parts must be fitted together 
so that they will work with the utmost 
smoothness. If there is a flaw in any 
one of its parts, or if the parts are not 
fitted together with accuracy and pre- 
cision, the machine will not work 
smoothly. Furthermore, if the produc- 
ing system is such as to turn out even 
occasional flaws and misfits in the neces- 
sary parts, the odds against the building 
of an efficient machine will be something 
more than even. 

This is one of the turns at which 
promotion evidences its subtlety, for 
under our present scheme of promo- 
tion, it is next to impossible to insure 
our machine against such defects. 

From every point of view, it is an 
ugly situation. It is an indictment we 
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do not like to contemplate. We prefer 
to think of the Army as wholly altru- 
istic, its individuals as monkishly unsel- 
fish in their devotion to public interest. 
We like to think of ourselves as a class 
apart, setting self at naught and giving 
our best to the Country at all times. As 
a rule, we have every right to think of 
ourselves in this light. Very few, if 
any, Army Officers are consciously self- 
seekers. When they give way to tempta- 
tion, it is as a rule unconsciously done, 
not as a deliberate action, but as the 
result of mental warping due to long 
years of service in the atmosphere of 
our system and its traditions. 

After all, it is no more than may be 
expected. The desire for advancement 
is very natural, very human. In the 
Army, promotion, though purely auto- 
matic and in no way related to worth 
or efficiency, is the hall-mark of suc- 
cess. It carries with it all of the re- 
wards, material and otherwise, of mili- 
tary service. It clothes the fortunate 
man with military authority and stamps 
him with the mark of military prestige. 
Above all, it opens the door to oppor- 
tunity, and opportunity to distinguish 
himself, to exercise his talent on a larger 
scale, is the thing that every worth- 
while officer wants more than he wants 
the small increment in pay or the change 
from one shoulder-ornament to another. 
Under our system, opportunity can only 
be reached by the slow process of 
ascending the ladder of rank, a process 
in which individual worth, energy and 
initiative are of no assistance. In con- 
sequence, rank, instead of being an in- 
cidental in the scheme of military effi- 
ciency, becomes a fundamental sur- 
rounded by a glamor that obscures clear 
vision, dwarfs perception and fore- 
shortens perspective. Essentially it is a 
system that strangles initiative and holds 


it in check to become a source of con- 
stant irritation to its unfortunate pos- 
sessor, or to perish of its own lack of 
exercise. 

In considering promotion, two dis- 
tinct and more or less opposed interests 
must be taken into account. They are 
public interest and individual interest. 
To some extent, they are functions of 
each other and, as far as it is consistent, 
both should be protected. Our present 
system protects neither. It leaves indi- 
vidual interest at the mercy of chance 
and manipulation. It leaves public in- 
terest an easy prey to any individual 
interest which seeks to take it at a dis- 
advantage. 

Our system has always made promo- 
tion a sore spot on the military body. 
From time to time, a good many reme- 
dies have been suggested. Some of the 
more innocuous have been tried. No 
improvement has ever resulted. The 
irritation has, if anything, increased. 
The trouble is that we have dealt locally 
with the irritation. We have never at- 
tempted to probe it to its source and re- 
move the cause. We have tried to al- 
lay it with surface applications when we 
should have used a surgeon’s knife to 
remove the root. That our efforts have 
been unsuccessful is not surprising. 
Puttering with a boil never yet has 
cured one. 

We realize that criticism, to be worthy 
of attention, should be constructive; 
that it should carry with it a cure for the 
evil complained of. Such is our inten- 
tion. We take no pleasure in pointing 
out defects in otr military system. 
When we do so, it is because we want to 
see them removed, because we believe 
that they can be removed. 

The cause of our sore spot is no se- 
cret. It lies in self-interest, the self- 
interest which, consciously or uncon- 
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sciously, stops to weigh military effici- 
ency in the balance with personal ad- 
vantage before arriving at a conclusion. 
The remedy for the sore spot is sim- 
ple—remove the cause, eliminate self- 
interest as a factor in promotion, place 
it forever beyond the reach of service or 
legislative doctoring. 

Such action is not only possible, but 
entirely practical. Moreover, it may be 
effected more easily than might be ex- 
pected. The main issues present few 
complications and no real obstacles. 
Side issues of little or no importance are 
alone responsible for the confusion with 
which the solution appears to be sur- 
rounded. If we ignore these, giving 
consideration only to the main issues, 
the problem becomes a comparatively 
simple one. 

As an example of the ease with which 
a practical solution may be reached, the 
plan discussed in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL may be instanced. 

The simplicity of the proposed plan 
speaks for itself and carries an appeal to 
the reason of every man either in or out 
of the Army. 

It is a practical working plan which 
would insure protection to all interests 
concerned, public and individual. 

Briefly, it would place the individual 
on an assured basis and enable him to 
go about his work with a free mind 
and an unbiased judgment. It would 
clear the military atmosphere and make 
it possible for military measures to be 
considered from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency alone. 

As far as individuals are concerned, it 
would not remove inequalities which 
now exist as the result of the workings 
of the present system. That is beyond 
remedy. Inevitably some one must al- 
ways suffer for every mistake. But it 
would put relief in the near future. It 





would work to deprive a few of im- 
mediate advantages which legislation 
has given them in prospect. Even in 
these cases, it would merely postpone 
promotion which accident, in the shape 
of necessary and unexpected legislation, 
has given them. For the great majority 
of officers, no such immediate advantage 
is in prospect, hence they would have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose, 

However, as we have said, that is not 
the main point to be considered. It is 
referred to only as showing the extent 
to which individual interest may be pro- 
tected in the effort to completely protect 
public interest. In this respect, protec- 
tion would be afforded as far as lies 
within human possibilities. Such a 
plan would make it possible for legisla- 
tion to be framed for military efficiency 
alone. Increases would be urged only 
when their military necessity was ap- 
parent. Those who urge increase would 
no longer labor under suspicion as to 
their motives. Those who have the 
responsibility for making necessary in- 
creases would no longer need to feel 
that they must probe for improper mo- 
tives. In plain English, the cards would 
all be on the table. Legislation would 
no longer be hampered by the necessity 
of considering resulting inequalities of 
promotion. A necessary increase could 
be effected by the cheapest form of com- 
missioned personnel, without the neces- 
sity of promoting a corresponding num- 
ber of higher officers for no other rea- 
son than to prevent the bogie of a hump 
in promotion. 

As an instance of the manner in 
which the proposed plan would work to 
prevent the injustices which we are for- 
ever trying to remedy, the case of the 
present First Class at the Military Acad- 
emy may be cited. 

It has been decided that this class will 
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not be graduated short of the proper 
time, June, 1917. In the meantime, some 
hundreds of young men, none as well 
qualified for commission as the mem- 
bers of that class, will be commissioned, 
all of whom will be senior to the West 
Pointers. The latter, on graduating, 
will face the prospect of a life-time in 
the lower grades, with no hope, short of 
the unwelcome one of war, to bolster 
them. 

An effort was made, wisely or un- 
wisely, to graduate these young men 
ahead of time in order to prevent the 
obvious injury and possible injustice to 
their prospects. Under the proposed 
system, no such effort would have been 
made unless public necessity demanded 
it. It would have been of little concern 
to these young men whether they grad- 
uated this year or next—their promo- 
tion and consequent prospects for use- 
fulness would not have depended upon 
the time of graduation. 

Some years ago, the Infantry reached 
over the field of sport and plucked a 
word which it transplanted in its Drill 
Regulations. It was a good, old-fash- 
ioned American word which has grown 
in favor not only in the Infantry but 
in the service at large. That word is 
“Teamwork,” an excellent inspiring 
word, one to conjure with. It presents 
a vision of loyal, determined, shoulder- 
to-shoulder co-operation which hesitates 
at nothing, brushes aside obstacles, and 
with one steadfast, united effort 
smashes its way to the goal. 

This is the picture of teamwork which 
we all carry in our minds. It is the 
picture we have tried to paint for those 
who look to us for protection. There 
is no place in such a picture for the ugly 
visage of self-interest. If we hope ever 
to see our vision of teamwork material- 
ize into a living principle upon which 





to build the foundation of defense, we 
must first make sure that this face is 
eliminated from the picture, this influ- 
ence from the team. 


® 
A Chief of Infantry. 


In his annual report, the Chief of 
Staff calls attention to a need which the 
line of the Army has long felt to be of 
vital importance in the upbuilding of its 
efficiency. 

He says: 

It is a fundamental military principle 
that the entire Military Establishment, 
and each of its various components, 
should have a military head (chief) su- 
perior in rank to all under his control, 
who directly supervises and may be held 
responsible for its training, efficiency of 
personnel and other correlated matters. 
All staff corps and departments, as well 
as the Coast Artillery, now have such a 
chief. The Cavalry, Infantry and Field 
Artillery have not. Correct military 
principles and consequent military effici- 
ency require that each of these arms 
should have such a chief and this chief 
while so serving should have one grade 
higher rank than any officer of his arm. 
This chief should be charged with the 
inspection of his arm and should super- 
vise its training and equipment and all 
such chiefs should have the same status. 
If any arm be given an advantage over 
another, either in the matter of having 
a chief or in the matter of the official 
standing of such a chief, unequal con- 
sideration and treatment and unbal- 
anced military development of these 
arms will naturally develop. For rea- 
sons stated, Chiefs of Cavalry, Infantry 
and Field Artillery should be provided 
for those arms as now authorized by law 
for the Coast Artillery. During the 
Civil War, when American Cavalry was 
being developed along lines that have 
influenced all nations in the use of this 
arm, it became necessary to establish 
a Bureau of Cavalry at the War De- 
partment and appoint Chiefs of Cavalry, 
also of Artillery of the various large 
commands. 
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The developments of modern war 
have made it equally necessary that we 
should have chiefs of Field Artillery and 
Infantry. For Field Artillery there are 
many questions incident to personnel, 
organization, training, equipment, arms, 
etc., which demand the direct and con- 
stant attention of a single head or chief. 
The same is true for Infantry. It is 
generally admitted that in any final 
show-down the mobile army must be the 
defense of the country. It is, there- 
fore, important that all branches be 
maintained at the highest plane of effi- 
ciency and this will be only possible 
when they are given exactly the same 
status, viz. a chief directly responsible 
to the Chief of Staff and Secretary of 
War. This accords with the recom- 
mendation made by the General Staff as 
well as the views of the line of the Army. 


There is little to be added to this state- 
ment of the need for responsible heads 
in each of the fighting branches. 
Neither the Chief of Staff nor the chiefs 
of the various staff corps can be reason- 
ably expected to give the close attention 
to the special problems and to the devel- 
opment of the different arms that a chief 
of the arm would give. 

The Chief of Staff is fully occupied 
with matters of broad policy affecting 
the efficiency of the Army as a whole. 
The lesser but equally important special 
problems connected with the efficiency 
of the various arms are matters to which 
he can give only general supervision. 
Should he attempt to burden himself 
with them, it would necessarily be to the 
neglect of his proper functions. 

Similarly, the chiefs of the various 
staff corps are properly concerned with 
the needs of the Army as a whole. They 
are doing all that can reasonably be ex- 
pected of them if they supply these 
needs when they are discovered and pre- 
sented to them. 


In the chief of an arm, charged with the 
entire responsibility for the efficiency of 
his arm, we would find at once an ex- 
pert to study its needs, an advocate to 
secure what it needs, and a mentor to 
prescribe its work and direct its efforts, 

Under the conditions imposed by 
modern military employment, an army 
cannot stand still and remain efficient. 
It must go ahead. The moment it ceases 
to go ahead, it begins to lose ground 
and, like a wagon, it goes down hill 
faster than it goes up. 

Steady progressive development, 
along standardized lines of properly in- 
tensive work, is the only avenue by 
which an Army may hope to avoid the 
rut of mediocrity. 

Progressive development requires 
constant study, investigation and experi- 
ment, conducted under one capable of 
measuring results according to the de- 
mands of modern requirements, and 
bearing upon his shoulders the responsi- 
bility for meeting these demands. 

Standardization can only be attained 
through the agency of an expert, tech- 
nical supervision and inspection. 

Proper intensity of effort can only be 
secured when this effort is directed by 
an authority which permits of no hob- 
bies, countenances no variations except 
those of method, and insists upon uni- 
formity first, last and always. 

All of these conditions point to one 
thing—a responsible directing head. 
Without such a head to study the proper 
lines of development, to prescribe the 
manner in which effort shall be directed 
along these lines, and to insure uniform- 
ity of effort and development, the varia- 
tions in efficiency in any arm may be 
expected to be as great as the number 
of independent organizations composing 
the arm. 
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Recruits and Recruiting. 


With the work of organizing the new 
increments authorized under the De- 
fense Act at hand and the prospective 
organization during the fiscal years 1913 
staring us in the face, the subject of 
recruiting and recruits has become one 
of serious importance. 

Acute at all times, the subject of 
recruiting is at present complicated by 
the prosperous condition of the labor 
market. At no time in the past has 
labor been in such demand or com- 
manded such wages as now. It is safe 
to say that unskilled labor, the class 
from which the majority of our recruits 
are drawn, has never before in this 
country enjoyed such opportunity as 
the present affords. It is only reason- 
able that recruiting should suffer in 
consequence. 

Our situation is not surprising—an 
unusual demand for men made simul- 
taneously by the Army and by the labor 
market, with the Army outbid many 
times over. 

A study of our requirements is inter- 
esting. Normally, the line of the Army 
required recruits annually about as 
follows : 


eee ee 12,500 
GE Silvxdcecentconteccen 5,860 
ae 2,430 
CE SUED osdsicessscces 7,550 
PEEP erCCCET OTe 950 

29,290 


This is an estimate based on the num- 
ber of casualties occurring in the line 
organizations during the fiscal years 
1913 to 1916, inclusive, and the number 
required to fill vacancies caused by in- 
creases in strength during those years. 

Number of recruits in depots, July 1, 
1916, was: 


RE) etocis ers neha wae 1,225 
GND dade naaes sane edcres 2,033 
CME BOE ocisccsncvess 939 
ere 281 
PINS. Sas aesessccnnsees 82 

4,560 


Number enlisted between July 1 and 
November 30, 1916: 


SIN © £06 548s4kedanseewes 4,962 
REE dbpadiusceanernanaus 3,321 
Pie ASHI ccecscscccecs 1,773 
Comet ASG iss. cecccsien 3,785 
EE Knthesessecviuetven 210 

14,051 


If the enlistments during the last 
seven months of the current year are 
proportionately the same as during the 
first five months, the total enlistments 
during the current year for the five arms 
mentioned will be 33,730, or above the 
normal enlistments previously required 
to fill and keep the Army full. 

The percentages of increase in the 
number of recruits required to fill the 
arms referred to, to their full authorized 
strength before the close of the current 
fiscal year, are as follows: 


Bere tee 123 per cent 
EE cis ceetenk 55 per cent 
Field Artillery ....... 96 per cent 
Coast Artillery ....... 32 per cent 
rT Te 27 per cent 

All five arms .... 82 per cent 


It must be remembered that during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, the 
enlistments for the five arms covered by 
this statement exceeded the normal 
number of recruits required by 51 per 
cent. For instance, the normal num- 
ber of recruits required for the Infantry 
annually was 12,500 and during this fis- 
cal year the authorized strength of the 
Infantry is increased 15,885. There- 
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fore, it will take the normal number, handicapped in its work of organization 
12,500, plus the increase, 15,885, to fill by its relatively greater requirements, 


the Infantry before June 30, 1916. 


For our new increments we have 


From the foregoing figures it willalso needed additional recruits this year as 
be noted that the Infantry has been follows: 











Infantry 
To raise 21 regiments to authorized strength.............. 8,237 
TE IID, bs oar sacaswasdsdeeeatasracawanen 9,436 
aan 17,673 
Surplus, due to reduction strength 9 regiments............ 2,517 
Pee SE CII «a xaccanicevanssacsesnsivscisnes 15,156 
Cavalry 
To raise 11 regiments to authorized strength ............ 696 
Te EE OE DOD 5: dsb aRdinhene naenwe ne seen 2,042 
2,738 
Surplus due to reduction in 4 regiments ................. 541 
eB eee 2,197 
Coast Artillery Corps 
To raise organizations to authorized strength............ 1,048 
To complete organizations new increment ................ 2,102 
3,150 
On October 31, 1916. the date of the INE: Site Bea atte es 11,666 
latest complete returns, the numbers of Cavalry .........sseeseeees Excess 548 
Setenstins tie on Gilles: Pe WE Soscesaccicee 974 
7 . : ee 2,145 
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Night Operations® 


A Department devoted to the interest of newly-commissioned Infantry officers, 
officers of the Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps and candidates for commission. 


Conducted by Capt. W. H. Waldron, 29th Infantry 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Q. What is Military Rank? 

A. Military rank is that character or quality 
bestowed on military persons which 
marks their station, and confers eligi- 
bility to exercise command or authority 
in the military service within the limits 
prescribed by law. It is divided into 
degrees or grades, which mark the rela- 
tive positions and powers of the differ- 
ent classes of persons possessing it. (7)* 

Q. What determines the order of precedence 
of officers in the military service? 

. In each grade or sub-grade, the date of 
commission, appointment or warrant, de- 
termines the order of precedence. (9) 

. Command exercised is by virtue of what? 

. By virtue of office and the special assign- 
ment of officers holding military rank, 
who are eligible by law to exercise 
command. (13) 

Q. May an officer place himself on duty by 

virtue of his commission alone? 

A. No officer may place himself on duty 
without orders from competent author- 
ity except when it may be necessary 
to exercise the functions of his office to 
quell quarrels, frays and disorders 
among troops (old 24th Article of 
War); or, when upon marches, guards, 
or in quarters, different corps of the 
army happen to join or do duty to- 
gether, when the highest ranking officer 
of the line of the army present assumes 
command of the whole (old 122d Article 
of War). (13) 

Q. What are the appropriate commands for 
officers of the several grades? 

A. 1. For a captain, a company. 

2. For a major, a battalion. 
3. For a colonel, a regiment. 
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*For further information concerning this 
Department, see Announcements. 

*Numbers refer to paragraphs in Army 
Regulations. 





4. For a brigadier-general, a brigade. 
5. For a major-general, a division. (14) 


. What is the status of an officer who suc- 


ceeds another to any command or duty? 


. He assumes the exact status of his prede- 


cessor. He will receive all the orders 
in force at the time; receive, receipt for 
and assume responsibility and accounta- 
bility for all property and funds per- 
taining to his command or duty. (17) 


. May an officer of the Staff Departments 


command troops? 

An officer of the Staff Departments, 
whether he be one of the permanent 
officers or one detailed for duty therein, 
is eligible by virtue of his commission, 
to command all enlisted men, but he 
cannot assume command of troops un- 
less placed on duty under orders which 
specifically direct that it is done by 
authority of the President. (18) 


. Before whom may an officer of the Army 


take his oath of office? 


. 1. Before any officer who is authorized 


by the laws of the United States or by 
local municipal law to administer oaths: 
Notary Public, Justice of the Peace, 
Clerks of Courts, etc. 

2. A Department Judge Advocate. 

3. The Judge Advocate of a General or 
Special Court Martial. 

4. The trial officer of a Summary 
Court. (23) 


. What qualifications must a civilian possess 


for appointment as Second Lieutenant 
in the Army? 


. 1. He must be unmarried. 


2. He must be between the ages of 21 and 


27 years. 

3. He must be approved as to moral char- 
acter, habits, mental and physical abil- 
ity, education and general fitness for the 
service. 

4. He must pass the physical examination 
required of recruits for admission to the 
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Q. 


Regular Army, and the mental examina- 
tion prescribed in general orders issued 
from the War Department covering the 
subject. 
No person will be examined by a board 
of officers unless he has a letter from 
the War Department authorizing such 
examination. 
If the candidate has graduated from an 
institution where he received military 
instruction, he must present a diploma 
or a recommendation from the faculty 
of the institution. 
If the candidate is a member of the 
Organized Militia, he must present 
recommendations from the proper 
authorities thereof. (34-35) 
IVhat do you understand by the “ Manchu 
Law”? 


wm 


9) 


“I 


. The “Manchu Law” provides that no 


officer of the line of the Army may be 
detached from duty with troops for 
more than four years out of six, that is, 
all officers of the line of the Army must 
serve with troops for at least two years 
out of every six years. (40) 


. What are the regulations governing the 


granting of leaves of absence to officers 
of the Army? 

. Post commanders and officers having a 

similar status may grant leaves for one 

month. 

Commanders of territorial departments, 

tactical divisions and separate brigades 

may grant leaves for four months, or 
extend for that period, leaves granted 
by their subordinate commanders. 

Chiefs of bureaus may grant leaves of 

four months to officers of their respec- 

tive corps serving under their immediate 
direction, or extend to that period those 
already granted to such officers. 

4. Leaves of absence for three months 
from date of graduation are allowed 
graduates of the Military Academy. 

5. Leaves of absence will not be granted 
so that a company will be left without 
a commissioned officer, or a post with- 
out two commissioned officers and com- 
petent medical attendance. 

6. Leaves will not be granted during the 

period of active military operations, ex- 

cept in cases of urgent necessity. 

Except under extraordinary circum- 

stances an officer will not be granted 

a leave exceeding ten days until after 


— 


N 
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™ 


go 


es 


he has joined and served with his organ- 
ization for at least two years. 

A sick leave of absence is granted only 
on the recommendation of a medical 
officer, after a thorough examination of 
the officer and a report completely coy- 
ering the case in question. Sick leaves 
do not count against an officer’s leave 
privileges. 


9. Leaves are granted in periods of months 


and days as “ one month”; “ one month 
and ten days,” etc. 


10. A leave commences on the day follow- 


ing that on which the officer departs 
from his station. The day of departure 
is counted as a day of duty and the day 
of return as a day of absence. 


‘ll. Officers on leave of absence are not 


allowed to go beyond the sea without 
the special permission of the authority 
granting the leave, or permission from 
higher authority. 


12. Permission to hunt is not counted 


against an officer’s leave period, pro- 
vided he submits a report containing a 
full description of the country traversed 
while hunting. 


13. By custom of the service the leave year 


extends from July Ist to the succeeding 
June 30th. An officer is entitled to 
thirty days leave a year. This leave 
period may be allowed to accumulate 
for a period of four years. 


14. All correspondence relating to leaves, 


their extension and application for de- 
lays, is required to pass through the 
prescribed military channels. 

. Verbal permits for an absence of less 
than 24 hours are not counted as leaves 
and are not noted against an officer on 
the rolls and returns. (49 to 66) 


on 


. What action is required of an officer when 


he takes advantage of a leave of absence 
granted to him? 


. He writes letters to (a) His post or regi- 


mental commander; (b) the authority 
granting the leave when the latter is 
other than the post or regimental com- 
mander; (c) to the Adjutant-General 
of the Army, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; containing the following 
information : 

1. The date of departure on leave. 

2. The address where correspondence 

will reach him. 
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The body of this letter would read as 
follows: 

1. I have this 16th day of October, 
‘1916, taken advantage of leave 
of absence for one month and 
twenty days granted by para- 
graph 18, Special Orders No. 
224, c. s. (current series) East- 
ern Department. 

2. My address during the period of 
this leave will be 

543-142c Street, 
New York City, 
John Doe. 
Any change in the address will be re- 
ported promptly to the same authori- 
ties. On return to duty a letter will 
be addressed to the same authorities 
informing them of such return to 

duty. (64) 

Q. What action is taken by an officer when 
he reports to a station for duty? 

A. 1. He puts on his uniform and side-arms. 

2. Proceeds tothe office of the adjutant, 
introduces himself and indicates his de- 
sire to report to the Commanding 
Officer. 

3. When informed by the Adjutant that 
the commanding officer will receive him, 
he places himseli in front of the com- 
manding officer, facing him, stands at 
attention, salutes and reports: 

Sir, First Lieutenant John Doe, such- 
and-such organization, reports for 
duty. 

4. At this time Lieutenant Doe presents 
a copy of the order directing him to 
report for duty. On the face of the 
order he will have previously noted the 
date and place of its receipt. (Received 
Oct. 16th, 1916—New York City.) 

5. The Commanding Officer will return the 
salute, probably shake hands with him 
and welcome him to the regiment. 

6. The remainder of the ceremony is 
rather in the nature of a social call, 
during which time Lieutenant Doe will 
receive instructions regarding quarters, 
messing, etc. (68) 

Q. What action is taken when an officer has 
apparently taken undue time in report- 
ing for duty after the receipt of an 
order? 


A. If he shall appear to have made unneces- 


sary delay enroute, he will be required 
to explain the cause thereof in writing. 


If the commanding officer deem the ex- 
planation unsatisfactory, he will for- 
ward the same, with a statement of the 
facts in the case, to the department 
commander. (68) 


Q. How are delays in reporting for duty and 


from leave regarded? 


A. When such delays are duly authorized, 


they are regarded as leaves of absence. 
(70) 


Q. When orders directing the travel of offi- 


cers contemplate the payment of mileage, 
what points must they specify? 


A. 1. They must state the specific duty 


enjoined. 
2. They must state that “the travel 
directed is necessary in the military ser- 


vice.” (71) 


Q. When officers are summoned before a civil 


court as witnesses, what action is taken 
with respect to their transportation? 


A. 'l. They receive necessary expenses in- 


curred in travel and attendance from the 
civil authorities. Mileage or travel 
allowances will not be paid by the War 
Department. 

. If absolutely necessary transportation 
in kind may be furnished by the Quar- 
termaster and the account forwarded to 
the War Department for presentation to 
the Department of Justice for payment. 


(75) 


nN 


Q. What rules govern the retirement of an 


officer of the Army? 


A. 1. When an officer reaches the age of 64 


years he is retired by operation of law. 

2. When he reaches the age of 62 years 
he may be retired by order of the 
President. 

3. He may be retired on his own request 
after having completed more than 30 
years service. 

4. He may be retired at any time on 
account of disability or incapacity to 
perform the duties of his grade. (76 
to 78) 


QO. What rules govern the resignation of an 


officer of the Army? 


A. 1. The resignation tendered by an officer 


will be forwarded by his commanding 
officer, through military channels, to the 
War Department for the consideration 
of the President. Until the resignation is 
duly accepted the officer will not be con- 
sidered out of the service. 

2. A resignation tendered under charges 
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will be forwarded, accompanied by a 
report in the case and, if practicable, 
by a copy of the charges. 

3. Leave of absence will not be granted on 
tender of resignation unless the resig- 
nation is unconditional and immediate. 
(79 to 82) 

QO. May an officer on the active list of the 
Army hold a civil office? 

A. An officer of the Army on the active list 
who accepts or exercises the functions 
of a civil office contrary to law, thereby 
ceases to be an officer of the Army. An 
officer on the active list cannot lawfully 
accept or hold any office created by 
State or municipal authority, whether in 
State military organizations or other- 
wise. (82) 

Q. What report is made on the death of an 
officer of the Army? 

A. 1. The place, cause, day and hour will 
be reported without delay by telegraph, 
by the immediate commanding officer, 
to the Adjutant-General of the Army, 
to the brigade commander, to the Coast 
artillery district commander, and to the 
Department commander. 

2. If the officer is on the active list of the 
Army the report will show whether or 
not his death was from wounds or dis- 
ease contracted in line of duty, or con- 
tracted as the result of his own mis- 
conduct. (83) 

What action is taken with respect to the 
public property and funds for which a 
deceased officer was accountable or re- 
sponsible? 
. On the death of an officer in charge of 
public property or funds, his command- 
ing officer will appoint a board of offi- 
cers, three when practicable, which will 
inventory the same and make the cus- 
tomary returns therefor, stating accu- 
rately the amounts and condition. 

These the commanding officer will for- 

ward to the chiefs of bureaus to which 

the property or funds pertain, and he 
will designate an officer to take charge 
of such property or funds until orders 
are received from the proper authority. 

. Cash on hand may be invoiced by the 

board to the deceased officer’s succes- 
sor, but balances to his credit with the 
treasurer, an assistant treasurer, or a 
designated depositary, or a fiscal agent 
of the United States, over and above his 


~ 
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outstanding checks, will be deposited to 
the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States by the chiefs of bureaus when 
the board has reported to the bureays 
the balances over and above such 
checks. (86) 

QO. What is the personnel of the Post Non 
commissioned Staff of the Army? 

A. 1. Ordnance Sergeants. 

2. Quartermaster Sergeants, Quartermas- 
ter Corps. (98) 

Q. By whom are members of the Post Non 
commissioned Staff appointed? 

A. They are appointed by the Secretary of 
War. (98) 

O. What qualifications must an enlisted man 
possess for appointment to the Post 
Noncommissioned Staff? 

A. 1. Ordnance Sergeants. From sergeants 

of the line who have served at least 

eight years in the Army, including four 
years as noncommissioned officers, and 
who are less than 45 years of age. 

. Quartermaster Sergeants, Quartermas- 
ter Corps. From competent noncom- 
missioned officers of the Army who 
have served therein at least five years, 
three years of such service having been 
rendered as noncommissioned officers, 
and whose character and education shall 
fit them to take charge of public prop- 
erty, and to act as clerks and assistants 
to the proper officers of the Army in 
charge of public property. 

Each class of these noncommissioned 

officers is required to pass a_ physical 

and mental examination prior to 

appointment. (98) 

QO. When an enlisted man is detached from 
his company, what document accom- 
panies him? 

A. A Descriptive List will be prepared and 
forwarded to his new commanding 
officer. (104) 

Is the Descriptive List ordinarily intrusted 
to the soldier? 

No. When it can be avoided the Descrip- 
tive List will not be intrusted to the 
soldier but to an officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer under whose charge he 
may be, or it may be forwarded by mail 
so as to arrive at the soldier’s destina- 
tion at or prior to the time he is sched- 
uled to arrive. (94) 

Nore.—At this point it is considered ad- 

visable to explain the normal procedure in 
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transforming a man from his status of citizen 
to that of a soldier in the Army of the United 
States and to outline the administrative feat- 
ures of such transformation. 

Any male citizen of the United States or 
any person who has legally declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, if above the age of 
21 and under the age of 35 years, ablebodied, 
free from disease, of good character and tem- 
perate habits, may be accepted for enlistment 
in the Army. 

The citizen applies to the recruiting officer 
at any one of the numerous recruiting stations 
distributed throughout the country, for en- 
listment. After ascertaining that he fulfills 
the requirements as set forth in the preced- 
ing paragraph, the nature of the service and 
terms of enlistment are fully explained, 
any questions that he may bring up are 
answered, and before the enlistment blanks 
are filled in, the recruiting officer will read 
to him and offer for his signature the 
“Declaration of Applicant” to enlist in the 
Army of the United States, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF APPLICANT. 

I, ———— desiring to enlist in the Army 
of the United States for the term of seven 
years, do declare that I have neither wife 
nor child; that I am of the legal age to enlist 
and believe myself to be physically qualified 
to perform the duties of an ablebodied sol- 
dier; and I do further declare that I am 
of good habits and character in all respects 
and have never been discharged from the 
United States service (Army or Navy) or 
any other service on account of disability or 
through sentence of either a civil or military 
court, nor discharged from any service, civil 
or military, except with good character, and 
for the reasons given by me to the recruiting 
oficer prior to this enlistment. (Signed and 
witnessed. ) 

After this declaration has been signed the 
recruiting officer conducts a physical exam- 
ination of the applicant sufficient in scope io 
detect any radical defects that would dis- 
qualify him for active service. 

Having passed the physical examination the 
applicant is forwarded to one of the general 
Recruit Depots, of which one is located at 
each of the following points: Fort Slocum, 
N. Y.; Columbia Barracks, Ohio; Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo.; Fort Logan, Colo.; and 
Angel Island, Cal. 

Before leaving the recruiting station the 
applicant’s descriptive and assignment card 





(generally known and referred to throughout 
the service as the “D and A Card”) is be- 


gun. This card follows the recruit through- 
out his service until he joins his regular 
organization (Company, troop or battery), 
when it is disposed of as will be explained 
later. 

Within a reasonable time after arrival at 
the recruit depot the applicant is given a 
critical physical examination by a Medical 
Officer of the Army, which, if he passes 
satisfactorily, is followed by his being sworn 
into the service of the United States; the 
making of his identification record, consist- 
ing of a front view and profile photograph 
and a minute description of all permanent or 
indelible marks on his body. If necessary 
he is then vaccinated against small-pox and 
the first injection of the typhoid prophylaxis 
is administered. His D and A Card is then 
completed down to the line “‘ vaccinated ” on 
the front of the card. 

The recruit is retained at the depot for 
a variable length of time, where he is given 
such elementary instruction as is practicable 
in the time available, and is then forwarded 
to a regular organization. At this time his 
D and A Card is completed to include the 
signature of the Adjutant on the back and 
the card accompanies the recruit to his regi- 
ment where it is turned over to his command- 
ing officer. 

The man is assigned to a company and the 
commanding officer completes the D and A 
Card, showing the company to which as- 
signed, and forwards the original card to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 

The Commanding officer causes a true copy 
of the D and A Card to be prepared, which 
he furnishes to the company commander of 
the company to which the recruit has been 
assigned. The recruit has now joined his 
regular organization and will thereafter be 
borne on the rolls and returns thereof. 

When a soldier is assigned to an organ- 
ization the commanding officer of the 
organization opens a Descriptive List (com- 
monly known in the Army as a D. L.) in his 
case. The data shown on the D and A Card 
being used wherever applicable. 

The D. L. contains a complete record of 
the soldier’s service and his accounts with the 
government. In it are entered: 

1. His name, rank and organization. 

2. Name and address of the person to be 
notified in case of emergency. 
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3. Date and place of enlistment. 

4. Place of birth and age at enlistment. 

5. Description, etc., as shown on D and 
A Card. 

6. A record of his previous military service. 

7. A record of his present service. 

8. Record of following facts: Date of ap- 
pointment and grade to which appointed in 
case of noncommissioned officer ; marksman- 
ship or gunnery; furloughs granted; battles 
participated in; record of Medal of Honor or 
Certificate of Merit that has been granted; 
date of vaccination, with result; date of 
completion of typhoid prophylaxis. 

9. A complete record of convictions by 
court martial. 

10. The number of the enlistment period in 
which the soldier is serving. 

11. A record of allotments made by the 
soldier and the date to which same have 
been paid. 

12. Record of the soldier’s deposits, show- 
ing date of deposit, amount deposited and 
name of paymaster with whom deposit was 
made. 

13. Complete statement of the soldier’s 
clothing account with the Government, show- 
ing date of each issue of clothing, the money 
value of same and signature of soldier and 
witnessing officer; statement showing the 
clothing settlements that have been made 
between the soldier and government during 
the continuance of the Descriptive List. 

14. Any additional remarks pertaining to 
the soldier's service and accounts. 

15. When the soldier is separated from his 
company for any reason whatsoever his de- 
scriptive list will be completed up to the date 
of such separation by the entering of proper 
notations under the headings marked with a 
star on the Descriptive List blank. These 
notations include: 

(a) Excellence in horsemanship. 
(b) Physical condition at date of separa- 
tion from the company. 
(c) Character. 
(d) Character of Service. (Honest and 
faithful or otherwise.) 

Date to which soldier was last paid 
and name of paymaster making the 
payment. 

(f) Amount of money due the soldier or 
due the United States on account 
of clothing. 

(g) Any money due the soldier other 

than pay. 


(e 





(h) Any money due the United States 
to be stopped against the soldier's 
pay on the next rolls upon which 
his name appears. 

(i) Under remarks, a statement showing 
the reason for completing the De- 
scriptive List. 

16. The Descriptive List thus completed js 
retained as a part of the company records 
and in case of transfer, or when the soldier 
does not completely sever his connection with 
the military service, a copy of the same, 
signed by the company commander, is for- 
warded to the new commanding officer of 
the soldier. 

Q. What is a furlough? 

A. A furlough is a permit in writing, author- 
izing a soldier to be absent from duty 
for a definite period of time specified 
therein and authorizing him to go ta 
a definite place. (106) 

. Who may grant furloughs to soldiers? 

. Any commanding officer. (106) 

Q. For what periods are the several com- 
manding officers authorized to grant 
furloughs? 

A. 1. Territorial Department commanders, 
Brigade, district and post commanders, 
and chief of the War Department bu- 
reaus, for three months. 

. General Hospital, general supply de- 
pot, mine planter and regimental com- 
manders for one month. 

3. A furlough for a period exceeding 
three months will not be granted except 
by the War Department, and then only 
under the most unusual and urgent cir- 
cumstances. (106) 

OQ. What general rules govern the granting 

of furloughs to enlisted men and the 

limitations placed on them? 

furlough will not be granted to an en- 

listed man about to be discharged. 

Not more than five per cent of a com- 
mand may be on furlough at the same 
time. 

An enlisted man on furlough will not 
leave the United States to go beyond 
the sea unless the furlough includes 
permission to do so. 

The limits prescribed will be stated in the 
furlough, and if exceeded may be re- 
voked and the soldier arrested. 

Furloughs granted to enlisted men serving 
beyond the continental limits of the 

United States, for the purpose of re- 
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turning thereto, will take effect on the 
date they reach the United States. 

Soldiers on furlough will not take with 
them their arms or accoutrements. 

No payments will be made to soldiers on 
furlough, without authority from the 
War Department. (106 to 111) 

Q. What constitutes the offense of desertion 
on the part of a soldier? 

A. Absenting himself without leave with the 
intention of not returning to the mili- 
tary service. (116) 

Q. After what period of absence is an enlisted 

man reported a deserter? 

A. No man will be reported a deserter until 
after the expiration of ten days (should 
he remain away that length of time) 
unless the company commander has 
reason to believe that the absentee does 
not intend to return. Should the sol- 
dier not return or not be apprehended 
within the time specified,’ his desertion 
will date from the commencement of 
his unauthorized absence. (132) 

Q. What action is taken by the company 

commander when a soldier deserts? 

. Ascertain whether or not any govern- 
ment property has been lost in conse- 
quence of the desertion. 

. Secure the clothing and effects aban- 
doned by the deserter. 

3. Prepare a number of deserters’ De- 
scriptive Lists on the special blank pro- 
vided for that purpose and forward 
them to the commanding officer. (116) 

Q. What action is taken with respect to 
property lost in consequence of a deser- 
tion? 

A. It will be surveyed as in the ordinary case 
of property lost or destroyed and the 
money value of same will be charged 
against the deserter on the next pay 
rolls of the company. 

Note.—At this point it is deemed appro- 
priate to explain the action taken with re- 
spect to Government property lost or de- 
stroyed. When property is lost or destroyed 
the officer accountable or responsible there- 
for prepares a “ Report of Survey,” in trip- 
licate, upon which is enumerated the articles 
of property so lost or destroyed, the money 
value of same, and a notation citing the cir- 
cumstances attending such loss or destruc- 
tion. The affidavits and certificates on page 2 
are accomplished and the blanks submitted 
to the commanding officer for further action. 


A. 


_ 


nN 


This report is then forwarded to the Sur- 
vey Officer who makes an investigation of the 
circumstances attending the loss or destruc- 
tion of the property and makes a finding and 


recommendation with respect to it. When 


this finding and recommendation are approved 


by the commanding officer, the papers are 
complete and are disposed of as follows: 

Two copies are forwarded to the officer 
who is accountable for the property, 
for use by him as vouchers to his 
return. 

One copy is forwarded to Department 
Headquarters for administrative exam- 
ination and file. 

When property pertaining to more than one 
supply department is lost through desertion, 
survey reports covering each class of prop- 
erty have to be made out as indicated. (116) 
Q. What disposition is made of the clothing 

abandoned by a deserter? 

A. The company or detachment commander 
turns over the clothing abandoned by 

a deserter to the quartermaster, with a 

certificate showing its condition and the 

name of the deserter to whom it be- 
longed. 

The body of this certificate would read as 
follows: 

“T hereby certify that the articles of 
clothing enumerated below, in the con- 
dition noted, were abandoned by Private 
John Doe, who deserted from Company C, 
45th Infantry, on the 16th day of October, 


1916.” (117) 
No. Article. Condition. 
Q. What disposition is made of the personal 


effects other than clothing, abandoned 
by a deserter? 

A. All personal effects of a deserter will be 
disposed of as in the case of the un- 
claimed effects of a deceased soldier— 
i.e., they will be sold by a council of 
administration and the proceeds of the 
sale deposited with a quartermaster. 
(See post.) (117) 

What disposition is made of the Descrip- 
tive Lists of Deserters? 

A. They are sent to such marshals, sheriffs, 
and police officers as the commanding 
officer may deem proper; also, to the 
officer in charge of the recruiting sta- 
tion at or near the place where the 
deserter was accepted for enlistment 
(118) 
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Q. What reward is paid for the apprehension 


and delivery of a deserter? 

reward of $50 will be paid to any civil 
officer or civilian for the apprehension 
and delivery to the proper military 
authorities at a military post, of a 


2. A report, accompanied by his descrip. 
tive list, will be forwarded to the Ad- 
jutant-General of the Army. 

3. He will be dropped from the rolls of 
the Army upon receipt of authority to 
do so from the War Department. 







































deserter from the military service. 4. He will be turned over to the repre- 
(121) sentatives of the Navy Department 

QO. When a report is received of the surren- upon receipt of instructions to that 
der or apprehension of a deserter at a effect. (133) 
station other than that of his company, Q. What are the regulations governing the 
what action is taken by his former retirement of enlisted men of the 
company commander? Army? 

A. The following papers will be forwarded A. 1. He must have served for a period of 
to the commanding officer of the post 30 years in the Army, Navy or Marine 
where the deserter is received: Corps, or in all of them. 

1. Descriptive List. Service as a commissioned officer in 
2. Charge and specifications pre- the United States Volunteers, organ- 
ferred against the deserter. ized in 1898 and 1899, or of the Porto 
3. A list of witnesses, with a brief Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry, 
synopsis of the evidence to be or of the Philippine Scouts, will count 
expected from each. (124) for the purpose of retirement as an en- 
Q. What is a deserter’s release? listed man as though rendered as such. 
A. When a soldier deserts the service of the 3. Length of war service with the Army in 


N 


United States and remains absent in the field, or with the Navy or Marine Q 
desertion for two years after the date Corps in active service (either as vol- 
of the expiration of the period of time unteer or regular) during the War of A 


for which he enlisted, his trial for 
desertion is barred by the Statute of 
Limitations and he is given a “ Deser- 
ter’s Release,” which is merely a cer- 
tificate of service and fact of deser- Rico will, for enlisted men enlisting 
tion. In order to obtain the deserter’s prior to August 24, 1912, be doubled 
release the following facts in the case in computing the 30 years’ service 
must obtain: necessary to entitle an enlisted man to Q 
1. Two years must have elapsed after be retired. 
the date on which the deserter would 4. The actual service in any of the places 
have received his discharge from the named above will be considered as be- A 
service had he remained therewith and ginning on the date of the soldier's 
served the full time for which he arrival at the first port of call, and as 


the Rebellion and actual service in 
China, Cuba, the Philippine Islands, the 
Island of Guam, Alaska or Panama, 
or prior to April 23, 1904, in Porto 


enlisted. ending on the date of his departure 
2. He must have been present in the from the last port of call therein. 

United States during this period of 5. The time during which a soldier may be 

time. on furlough while in any of the places 


3. He must file an affidavit setting named will not be counted double in 
forth his claim, based on the facts in computing his service for retirement. 
the case. (134 to 138) 

4. He must apply to the Adjutant- 0. What administrative action is taken on the 
General of the Army for such release. receipt of the order for a soldier's 
(125) retirement? 

OQ. What action is taken when a soldier is A. 1. The soldier’s immediate commanding 
found to have been an enlisted man in officer will furnish him with a final 
the Navy or Marine Corps and deserted statement, closing his accounts of pay, 
therefrom? deposits, and all allowances other than 

A. 1. The soldier will be confined pending those of travel, as of the date of the 

action. receipt of the order. 
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0. 


Q. 


A. 


2. He will 


forward to the Adjutant- 
General of the Army a Descriptive List 
(in duplicate), noting thereon the fact 
that a final statement has been given, 
the re-enlistment or continuous service 
pay per month for which the soldier 
was last mustered and his post-office 
address for the next 30 days. 


3. The Descriptive List will bear the sol- 


dier’s signature, or, if he cannot write, 
a statement to that effect. 


4. The final statement and Descriptive List 


must state the date to which subsistence 
has been furnished, also whether sub- 
sistence while traveling home kas been 
furnished and, if so, for what dates. 

. A discharge certificate will not be given, 
but the soldier will be dropped from the 
rolls of his command with appropriate 
explanatory remarks. 

6. The Quartermaster Corps will be noti- 
fied and furnished with the soldier’s 
signature, as in the case of discharge. 
(See post.) (135) 

What are the pay and allowances of a 

retired soldier? 

. Three-fourths of the monthly pay 
allowed by law for the grade held by 
him when retired. 

2. In addition to the monthly pay he is 
entitled to $9.50 per month for commu- 
tation of clothing and rations and $6.25 
per month in lieu of quarters, fuel and 
light. (137) 

Under what circumstances may a soldier 
be discharged prior to the expiration 
of his term of service? 

1. By order of the President or Secretary 
of War. 

2. By the sentence of a General Court 
Martial or Military Commission. 

3. By direction of the commander of a 
territorial department or mobilized 
division : 

(a) By purchase, under the rules 
governing such discharge. 

(b) On account of disability. 

(c) On account of a sentence to im- 
prisonment given by a civil 
court, whether suspended or 
not. 

(d) Deserters found unfit for mili- 
tary service. 

(e) When the soldier is recom- 

mended for discharge after ex- 

amination by a board of offi- 


wn 
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Q. 


cers, and found to be unfit for 
further military service. (Par. 
148% ; see Post.) 

4. In compliance with an order of one of 
the United States Courts, or a justice 
or a judge thereof, on a writ of habeas 
corpus, (139) 

Describe the procedure of settling the 
soldier's accounts with the Government 
when he is discharged the service or 
furloughed and transferred to the 
Reserve. 


. 1. The company commander closes his 


accounts on his Descriptive List and 
furnishes the soldier with a final state- 
ment, in duplicate, which contains all 
information necessary for a final set- 
tlement of the accounts between the 
government and the soldier. 

2. The soldier presents this final statement 
to the quartermaster along with the 
certificate of discharge or order trans- 
ferring and furloughing him to the 
reserve, as the case may be. 

3. Prior to the soldier’s presenting the 
final statement for payment the com- 
pi ny commander will have notified the 
quartermaster in his own handwriting 
of the fact that such final statement will 
be issued, giving in general the infor- 
mation contained therein, and hav- 
ing the soldier’s signature inscribed 
thereon. 

4. The Quartermaster computes the 
amount due the soldier on the final 
statement and pays the same by check 
or cash, using the final statement as a 
voucher to his money accounts. 


. Under what circumstances are soldiers, 


discharged or furloughed to the re- 
serve, not furnished with Final State- 
ments? 


. A final statement will not be furnished 


to a soldier who has forfeited all pay 
and allowances and has no deposits 
due him. (140) 


. What action is taken when a soldier is not 


furnished final statements on his dis- 
charge or furlough to the reserve? 


. He is given a full statement in writing 


of the reasons why such final statement 
is not furnished. (140) 


. What rules govern the entries to be made 


on a final statement with respect to the 
reasons for the soldier's separation 
from active service? 
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. When the soldier has completed his 


term of service the notation is made: 
“Expiration of Term of Service.” 
When the soldier is furloughed and 
transferred to the Army reserve the 
notation is made: “Furloughed and 
transferred to the Army Reserve.” 


. When the discharge is made on Certifi- 


cate of Disability the ascertained disa- 
bility, as recited in the certificate, must 
be given in the final statement as the 
reason or cause for discharge. 


. Whenever a soldier is discharged prior 


to the expiration of his term of ser- 
vice, the actual cause of discharge will 
be stated in the order directing the 
discharge and the same will be fully 
stated on the discharge certificate and 
final statement. Where the discharge 
is ordered on account of the soldier’s 
misconduct, or unfitness fer the ser- 
vice, physical or in character, due to 
the soldier’s misconduct, a statement to 
that effect will be set forth in the 
order and will be noted on the dis- 
charge certificate and final statement. 


(140) 


Inder what circumstances may a soldier 


be held in the service to make up time 
lost? 

He may be held to make up time lost 
on account of absence without leave. 


. He may be held to make up time lost 


by absence from duty on account of his 
own misconduct; sickness contracted, 
“not in line of duty”; absence from 
duty while in confinement, awaiting 
trial, awaiting the result of trial and 
while serving sentence after trial and 
conviction for an offense. (142) 


O. On what day is the soldier furloughed 


and transferred to the Army Reserve? 


A. On the last day of his period of active ser- 


vice—i.e., if enlisted on the second day 
of the month his term will expire on 
the first day of the same month in the 
last year of his term with the colors. 
(Note: Under existing laws a soldier 
may be furloughed and transferred to 
the Reserve at any time after having 
completed a year’s service.) (143) 


O. When a soldier is unfitted for military 


service what action is taken? 


A. 1. If he is found to be unfitted on account 


of physical disability he may be dis- 


o) 


charged on Certificate of Disability, 
after thorough examination by a medi- 
cal officer. 


2. If he is found to be inapt, or does not 


possess the required degree of adapta- 
bility for the military service, or gives 
evidence of habits or traits of character 
which serve to render his retention in 
the service undesirable or is disquali- 
fied for service, physically or in char- 
acter, through his own misconduct, his 
company commander will report the 
facts to the commanding officer. The 
commanding officer convenes a board of 
officers, three, when practicable, to de- 
termine whether the soldier should be 
discharged prior to the expiration of 
his term of enlistment. 


3. The sessions of this board are con- 


ducted in general after the manner of 
a special court martial. The soldier 
is authorized to challenge members of 
the board for cause, to be present 
throughout the conduct of the investi- 
gation, to have witnesses testify in his 
behalf and to make a statement in his 
own behalf. 


4. When the findings of the board indi- 


cate disqualification through physical 
disability, the proceedings are accom- 
panied by a certificate of disability. 
(See Post.) 


5. If discharge is recommended by the 


board, the proceedings, if approved by 
the convening authority, will be for- 
warded for final action to the officer 
exercising general court martial juris- 
diction over the command. The pro- 
ceedings are then forwarded to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army for file. 
(159) 


. What are the several classes of discharge 


blanks? 


. 1. The blank for honorable discharge. 
2. The blank for discharge. 
3. The blank for dishonorable discharge 


(yellow). (150) 


. Under what circumstances are the several 


classes of discharge blanks used? 


. 1. The blank for honorable discharge, 


when the soldier’s conduct has been 
such as to warrant his re-enlistment 
and his service has been honest and 
faithful. 
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Q. 


A. 


0. 


A. 


2. The blank for dishonorable discharge, 
when the soldier has been dishonorably 
discharged by sentence of a’court mar- 
tial or military commission. 

3. The blank for discharge when the sol- 
dier is discharged except as specified 
under sections 1 and 2 above. (150) 

When a soldier is discharged and is con- 
sidered suitable material for a volun- 
teer officer, what action is taken? 

When in the opinion of the company com- 
mander, the circumstances warrant it, 
notation will be made, under remarks 
on the back of the discharge certificate, 
that the soldier is fitted for a commis- 
sion in the United States Volunteers, 
and will give his special qualifications. 
(149) 

What action is taken when a discharge 
certificate is lost or destroyed? 

1. A discharge certificate will not be 
made in duplicate and under no cir- 
cumstances will it be duplicated. 

2. Upon satisfactory proof of loss or de- 
struction without the fault of the per- 
son entitled to it, the War Department 
may issue to such a person a “ Certifi- 
cate of Servicc,” showing the date of 
enlistment in and discharge from the 
Army and the character given on the 
discharge certificate. 

3. An application for certificate in lieu of 
a lost or destroyed discharge certifi- 
cate will be forwarded directly to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army by the 
soldier’s immediate commander. (151) 


Q. What do you understand by the term 


“partial Descriptive List”? 


A. Upon the discharge of a soldier who is 


absent from his regular organization, 
and in whose case a Descriptive List 
was furnished, a “ partial Descriptive 
List,” giving date, place and cause of 
discharge, the character given on dis- 
charge certificate, whether service was 
honest and faithful, and containing only 
such other data as pertain to the mili- 
tary status of the soldier and his 
accounts while absent, will be fur- 


nished the soldier’s organization com- 
mander by the officer who made the 
discharge. (154) 

Q. What is a “ Notification of Discharge”? 
A. It is a document furnished by the officer 
making the discharge in the case of an 
enlisted 


man discharged at a place 











where there is no available office pro- 
vided with funds to make paymeni of 
Final Statements. (155) 


Q. What is the object of the “ Notification of 


Discharge”? 


A. It is merely an advance statement of the 


C 


QO. 


soldier’s accounts as they will appear 
on his Final Statements, given to the 
officer who cashes the Final Statements, 
as a check against same and to prevent 
fraud or making a payment of Final 
Statements that may have been altered 
after they are given to the soldier. 
(The Notification of Discharge is made 
out in the handwriting of the officer 
who is to sign the Final Statement. It 
is mailed to the quartermaster who is 
to pay the Final Statement at least one 
week prior to the date when it is ex- 
pected that the Final Statements will 
be presented for payment. It contains 
the date of last payment to the soldier ; 
his credits and debits, in words and 
figures; and all other data essential 
for proper payment. It has inscribed 
thereon the soldier’s signature or in 
case he cannot write a statement to that 
effect. When the Final Statements are 
to be paid at the same place where they 
are executed the Notification is not 


required.) (155) 


. Who is held responsible for overpayments 


caused by erroneous entries on Final 
Statements? 


. The officer who signs the Final State- 


ment is held responsible for overpay- 
ments due to erroneous entries, and 
will be called upon to reimburse the 
Government for such overpayments. 
(155) 

What is the effect of a dishonorable dis- 
charge? 

A dishonorable discharge from the service 
is a complete expulsion from the Army 
and covers all unexpired enlistments. 


(156) 


. When a soldier is found to be permanently 


unfitted for military service because of 
wounds or disease, what action is 
taken? 


. He should, if practicable, be discharged 


on “Certificate of Disability” before 
the expiration of the term of service in 
which the disability was incurred. 


(Certificates of Disability are not made 
in duplicate and great care has to be 
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taken to prevent their loss or destruc- commanding officer, as to the 
tion.) (159) cause of death; whether or not 
Q. What duties devolve upon the Company it was from wounds or disease 
Commander on the death of a soldier contracted in line of duty; 
of his organization? whether or not it was from 
A. 1. In the case of the death of any soldier, wounds or disease, the result 
the commanding officer of his troop, of his own misconduct. 
battery or company shall immediately (c) Duplicates of the inventory of 
secure all his effects then in camp or effects. 
quarters, and shall, in the presence of (d) A Final Statement (single 
two other officers, make an inventory copy). (162 to 167) 
thereof, which he shall transmit to the Q. What becomes of the effects of a de- 
office of the Department of War. (Old ceased soldier? 
126 Article of War.) (This inventory A. 1. Officers charged with the care and cus- 
of effects is made in triplicate and all tody of the effects of deceased soldiers 
three copies have to be originals. Two are required to turn them over to the 
are forwarded and the third retained legal representatives of the deceased. 
with the company records.) (Note: In case the effects are turned 
2. Notify the nearest relative of the fact over to the legal representatives as 
of death. (Note: The name and ad- indicated the officer will take a receipt 
dress of the person to be notified in for same in duplicate and forward it 
case of emergency (death) will be to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 
found on the soldier’s Descriptive List. These receipts should correspond ex- 
This notification will be made by tele- actly with the inventory of effects that 
graph and at the same time a request has been previously forwarded. In 
made that reply be forwarded by tele- case there is any discrepancy in the 
graph as to whether or not it is desired items thereon a detailed and exhaustive 
to have the remains shipped home at explanation will be required.) 
Government expense and if shipment 2. Should the effects not be claimed 
home is desired the destination and the within a reasonable time, they will be 
name of the person to whom the re- sold by a council of administration 
mains are to be consigned.) under the authority of the post com- 
3. Have the remains prepared for ship- mander, and the proceeds transferred 
ment or burial. (When the death to the soldier’s immediate commander, 
occurs in a military hospital, the sur- by whom they will be deposited with 
geon in charge is responsible that the a Quartermaster to the credit of the 
remains are prepared for shipment or United States. Duplicate receipts will 
burial as the ca e may be and his re- be taken, one of which will be for- 
sponsibility therefor does not cease warded direct to the Adjutant-General 
until the remains are turned over to of the Army. (Note: When the pro- 
the quartermaster for shipment or ceedings of the council of administra- 
interment. ) tion are prepared they should show in 
4. Make all the arrangements for the the body of same a list of all articles 
funeral. Have an order from regi- entered on the inventory of effects, 
mental headquarters issued; make previously prepared, and account for 
arrangements for the escort, transpor- the disposition of each and_ every 
tation and the ceremony. article. Any discrepancy in these lists 
5. The following report and papers are which leaves an article unaccounted 
sent to the Adjutant-General of the for will result in endless correspond- 
Army: ence with the Adjutant-General’s Office. 
(a) A report of the death of the The duplicate of the receipt will be 


soldier. 

(b) A report from the medical offi- 
cer, if there be one having a 
knowledge of the facts, if not, 
from the soldier’s immediate 


filed with the appropriate records in 
the company. A copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the council of adminis- 
tration containing a duly certified list 
of the proceeds will be forwarded with 
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the quartermaster’s 
money deposited.) 
3. There is no authority for officers to 


receipt for the 


pay the debts of deceased soldiers. 
(The accounts are settled by the Audi- 
tor for the War Department.) 

4. Watches, trinkets, personal papers, 
and keepsakes will not be sold, but 
will be labeled with the name, rank 
and organization of the owner and 
sent directly to the Adjutant-General 
of the Army to be forwarded to the 
Auditor for the War Department for 
the benefit of those legally entitled to 
them. (163) 


Q. What report is made of the disposition 


of the remains of a deceased soldier? 

A. The officer under whose direction the 
disposition of the remains is made will 
make a full report thereof to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army. (167) 

Q. Distinguish between the terms “ Extra 
Duty” and “ Special Duty.” 

A. Enlisted men detailed to perform specific 
services which remove them temporar- 
ily from the ordinary duty roster of 
the company to which they belong will 
be reported on “ Extra Duty ” if receiv- 
ing increased compensation therefor, 
otherwise on “ Special Duty.” (168) 

Q. What are the limitations placed on en- 
listed men being detailed on extra duty? 

. They will not be placed on extra duty 
without the sanction of the department 
commander, except at posts commanded 
by General Officers. 

. They will not be employed on extra 
duty in time of war, nor in time of 
peace for labor in camp or garrison 
which can properly be performed by 
fatigue parties. 

3. Duty of a military character must be 
performed without extra compensation. 

4. Except in case of emergency, a non- 
commissioned officer will not be de- 
tailed on extra duty without authority 
from the department commander or the 
General officer commanding a post or 
in other cases by the Secretary of War. 
A noncommissioned officer will not be 
detailed on any duty inconsistent with 
his rank and position in the military 
service. 

5. Enlisted men in the several staff de- 
partments, including members of the 

Post noncommissioned staff, will not 


a 
oe 


rm 


be detailed on extra duty except by 
the authority of the War Department. 
They are not entitled to extra duty 
pay for services rendered in their re- 
spective departments. 

6. Company Mechanics, artificers, farriers, 
horseshoers, saddlers and wagoners 
will not be detailed on extra duty. 

7. Extra duty men will be required to 
attend as many drill inspections and 
other duties as commanding officers 
deem practicable, unless specifically 
excused by higher authority. 

8. Extra duty men will be held to such 
hours of labor as may be expedient 
and necessary; but, except in case of 
urgent necessity, as in military opera- 
tions, eight hours will be considered 
a day’s work. For all hours em- 
ployed beyond that number, the soldier 
will receive additional compensation— 
the extra hours being computed as 
fractions of a day of eight hours’ dura- 
tion. (168 to 176) 


QO. What is the rate of Extra Duty pay? 
A. For services as Mess stewards and cooks 


>O> 


at recruit depots—Steward: at the rate 
of 50 cents a day and a share in the 
remaining money allotted for the pur- 
pose from the mess fund. Cooks: 25 
cents per day or a share in the $3 
allotted from the mess fund for the 
payment of cooks. 

As helpers to ordnance machinists in the 
alteration and maintenance of seacoast 
armament, 50 cents a day 

As clerks in coast fortification offices, 
switchboard operators, guards at mili- 
tary prisons and all other extra duty 
services, 35 cents a day. (170) 


. What organization in the mobile army is 


the administrative unit? 


. The regiment. 
. How is a regiment organized? 


1. A headquarters, 
battery. 

. A supply company or troop. 

. A machine-gun company or troop. 

. In the infantry and cavalry, three bat- 
talions or squadrons, of four compa- 
nies or troops each; in the artillery, 
two battalions of three batteries. 

Note.—The headquarters company is 


company, troop or 


t& Ww NH 


commanded by the Regimental adju- 
tant. The supply company by the regi- 
mental 


quartermaster; the machine- 
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gun company by a captain; a battalion 
is normally commanded by a major in 
whose absence the senior captain com- 
mands; a company is normally com- 
manded by a captain, in whose absence 
the senior officer on duty therewith 
commands (Ed.). 


Q. For what is the battalion commander 


responsible? 


A. A battalion commander is responsible for 


the instruction, tactical efficiency, and 
preparedness for war service of the 
troops of his battalion under his im- 
mediate command. 


Note.—When the designation battalion or 
company is referred to herein it is also 
applicable to squadrons of cavalry, 
troops of cavalry and batteries of 
field artillery, respectively. (245) 


. By whom are field officers assigned to 
stations? 


A. Field officers of the mobile army are 


assigned to stations by the department 
commander. (247) 


QO. What are the duties of the adjutant of 


a regiment? 


A. 1. He commands the Headquarters Com- 


pany. 

2. Under the direction of the commanding 
officer he will have charge of the 
various rosters of service; he will 
make, publish and verify all details, 
keep the records of the regiment and 
perform such military duties with 
troops as are required by regulations. 
Through him the commanding officer 
communicates with the officers and 
men of his command. 

3. The adjutant should be courteous to 
and on friendly terms with the officers 
of the command he represents, and will 
avoid all discussions of the orders or 
military conduct of his superiors. 

4. He should inform himself on all points 
of military usage and etiquette, and on 
proper occasions aid with his advice 
and experience the subalterns of the 
regiment, especially those just entering 
the service. 

5. He will endeavor at all times to exert 

the influence belonging to his station 

in sustaining the reputation, discipline 

and harmony of the command. (251) 

/hat books of record, reports and paper 

will be kept in each regiment? 


. 
= 
~ 


A. 1. A correspondence book with the docu- 
ment file pertaining thereto. 


2. A regimental fund book. (The regi- 
mental fund consists of all monies 
accruing to the regiment by contri- 
bution, percentage from band engage- 
ments, and percentage from Post Ex- 
change dividends. This money is 
expended for the benefit of the regi- 
ment by the adjutant, under the direc- 
tion of the regimental commander.) 

3. A file of regimental orders, all orders, 
instructions and circulars from higher 
authority; copies of monthly returns, 
and other returns and rolls pertaining 
to the regiment. (258) 

Q. What is the rule governing the detail of 
captains on detached service? 

A. The detail of captains on detached service 
away from their arm of the service 
will be limited, as far as practicable, 
to those required by law. (265) 

Q. For what is the company commander 
responsible ? 

A. For the instruction, tactical efficiency and 
preparedness for war service of his 
company ; for the care and preservation 
of its equipment and for the proper 
performance of duties connected with 
its subsistence, pay, clothing, accounts, 
reports and returns. (266) 

Q. What is the order of succession to com- 
mand in a company? 

A. In the absence of its captain, the com- 
mand of a company devolves upon the 
subaltern next in rank who is serving 
with it, unless otherwise specially 
directed. (267) 

. What is the rule regarding the selection 
and the standing of noncommissioned 
officers in a company? 

A. 1. Noncommissioned officers will be care- 

fully selected and instructed. 

2. They will always be supported by com- 

pany commanders in the proper per- 

formance of their duties. 

3. They will not be detailed for any duty 
or permitted to engage in any occupa- 
tion inconsistent with their rank and 
position. (Note in this connection non- 
commissioned officers may not be per- 
mitted to engage in occupations such 
as company barbers, tailors, etc.) 

4. Officers will be cautious in reproving 
them in the presence or hearing of 
private soldiers. (270) 
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Q. By whom are noncommissioned officers 


ALL 


appointed? 

By regimental commanders on the 
recommendation of company and bat- 
talion commanders. 


2. When a battalion is stationed away 


from regimental headquarters the bat- 
talion noncommissioned staff officers 
may be appointed by the battalion 
commander. 


3. In the coast artillery corps companies 


noncommissioned officers are appointed 
by coast defense commanders on the 
recommendation of company com- 
manders. 


4. The captain selects the first sergeant, 


quartermaster sergeant, mess sergeants 
and stable sergeants from the sergeants 
of his company. (271) 


OQ. What is a lance corporal? 
A. A private who has been given a tem- 


porary appointment to the grade of 
noncommissioned officer, for the pur- 
pose of testing capacity for the duties 
that would devolve upon him as a 
regularly appointed noncommissioned 
officer. They are not given a warrant 
but are obeyed and respected as cor- 
porals. (272) 


Q. How many lance corporals may there be 


in a company? 


A. No company may have more than one 


ro) 


N 


lance corporal at a time, unless there 
are noncommissioned officers absent by 
authority, during which absences, there 
may be one for each absentee. (272) 


Vhat are the rules with respect to the 


warrants of noncommissioned officers? 


. Each noncommissioned officer will be 


furnished with a certificate or warrant 
of his rank, signed by the regimental 
commander and countersigned by the 
adjutant. 


. A separate warrant as first sergeant, 


quartermaster sergeant or stable ser- 
geant will not be issued. 


. A warrant issued to a noncommissioned 


officer is his personal property. 


. Warrants need not be renewed in case 


of re-enlistment in the same company, 
if re-enlistment is made the day fol- 
lowing that of discharge, but unless 


. The warrants 


otherwise ordered by the regimental 
commander or coast defense comman- 
der, on the recommendation of the 
company commander, will remain in 
force until vacated by promotion or 
reduction, each re-enlistment and con- 
tinuance to be noted on the warrant 
by the company commander. 

for noncommissioned 
officers of the coast artillery corps com- 
panies will be signed by the coast de- 
fense commander and countersigned by 
the coast defense adjutant. (274) 


Q. Under what circumstances may a non- 


A. 


1. 
2. On the recommendation of the company 


commissioned officer be reduced to the 
ranks? 
By sentence of a court martial. 


commander, by order of the comman- 
der having final authority to appoint 
such noncommissioned officer. 


. On the recommendation of the com- 


pany commander by a battalion com- 
mander or senior officer on duty with 
the detachment of a regiment serving 
in another department or at such dis- 
tance from regimental headquarters 
that more than 15 days are required 
for correspondence to pass back and 
forth. 


Note.—No commissioned officer may be 


reduced because of absence on account 
of sickness or injury contracted in line 
of duty. The transfer of a noncom- 
missioned officer from one company 
to another carries with it reduction 
to the ranks unless otherwise specified 
in the order by authority competent 
to issue a new warrant. When a non- 
commissioned officer, while in arrest 
or confinement, is reduced by sentence 
of a court martial, the date of the 
order publishing the sentence is the 
date of reduction. In all other cases 
the reduction takes effect on the date 
of the receipt of the order at the sol- 
dier’s station. The desertion of a non- 
commissioned officer vacates his posi- 
tion from the date of his unauthorized 
absence. (276) 


(Concluded in February issue.) 





Announcements 


Training. 


The subject of training is about to 
take its place in the spotlight. Sooner 
or later we must find a business-like 
solution for the problem. Unfortu- 
nately we have little within our own ex- 
perience to guide us. Our lack of 
definite information leaves room for 
doubt and will undoubtedly give rise 
to a variety of opinion among military 
men. What is right can, of course, 
be determined only by experiment, but 
a full discussion of the subject will go 
a long way toward pointing out the 
proper lines for experiment. 

Border service and experience in the 
organizing of new regiments should 
have given many of our officers an 
opportunity to form some new ideas on 
the subject of training, especially with 
reference to the training of units—com- 
panies, battalions and regiments. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL will welcome 
discussion of the subject from every 
point of view. 


Night Operations. 


Frankly, this Department has been 
established for newcomers to the service. 
Many of our newly-commissioned offi- 
cers will find it of use in their necessary 
study. Reserve officers, of whom there 
are a larger number, will find it of value. 
Candidates will be able to obtain a good 
working knowledge of the subjects with- 
out wasting time on matter that does 
not concern them. 

Each subject will be treated cate- 
chismally, with explanatory notes when, 
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in the opinion of the editor, they are 
necessary. 

Subjects will be taken up in the fol- 
lowing order: 


1. Army Regulations. 

2. Military Law. 

3. Field Service Regulations. 

4. Small Arms Firing Regulations. 
5. Topography. 

6. Drill Regulations. 

7. Tables of Organization. 


Should the Department prove of value 
to our readers, it will be continued be- 
yond the programme outlined above, to 
include other subjects of interest. 


Monthly Publication. 


Beginning with this number, the Iy- 
FANTRY JOURNAL will resume monthly 
publication. This departure will ap- 
proximately double the work and 
expense of publication, but the Council 
of the Infantry Association feels that 
the rapid development in military mat- 
ters these days demands a monthly if 
we would keep abreast of the times. 
Incidentally, members are reminded of 
an obligation which many of them have 
overlooked in the troublous period of 
the past year or so. The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL needs matter for its pages. 
A great deal of general and special in- 
terest has been going on. Infantry offi- 
cers have been taking part in all of it— 
but they have not been telling others 
about it. We would like to spread this 
information among our members, and 
we ask all to remember that things 
which interest them will also interest 
others. 
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Musketry School Studies. 

In this issue, we publish the second 
of a series of studies from the School 
of Musketry at Fort Sill. We shall 
continue these studies from month to 
month. 

From every point of view they seem 
to us excellent. They cover their sub- 
jects thoroughly and concisely and fill 
a want many of us have long felt— 
that of concise, authoritative compila- 
tions and studies of subjects of 
general interest. 




































Subscription Price. 

In view of the desirability of placing 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL on a monthly 
basis, and the greatly increased cost of 
publication, the Council of the Associa- 
tion has decided it to be necessary to 
place the subscription price of the INn- 
FANTRY JOURNAL at $3.00 per year, in- 
stead of $2.00 as heretofore. 

This rate will be effective January 1, 
1917, and will not apply to subscriptions 
already paid in advance of that date. 





A Citizen’s Army; The Swiss System. 
By Julian Grande. Introduction by 
Colonel Feyler. New York: R. M. 
McBride & Co., 1916. Cloth, 12mo, 
147 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
In this interesting book, the author 

discusses the Swiss System of universal 

training and points out a number of 
ways in which it might be made applica- 
ble to the needs of Great Britain. 

The introduction, by Colonel leyler, 
the Swiss military writer, is of special 
interest, giving, as it does, the history of 
the Swiss System and the reason which 
led to its development. Indirectly, it 
points a lesson that all students of uni- 
versal training may do well to digest, 
namely, that this system is the out- 
growth of the peculiar conditions with 
which Switzerland found herself sur- 
rounded, and that its success is due to 
the fact that the system takes advantage 
of these conditions to solve its problem. 
In other words, the lesson to be deduced 
is that systems of military training, like 
clothing, should be cut to fit the wearer. 

The conclusions of the Army Officer 
who contributes the final chapter are 
sound. He points out that the Swiss 
System would have to be modified in 
order to meet our needs. 

One thought alone makes the book 
worth reading—Colonel Feyler’s de- 
scription of the Swiss citizen’s attitude 
toward military training. In brief he 
tells us that the Swiss citizen regards 
military training as a right of citizenship 
from which nothing but physical incapa- 
bility can properly bar him. 

Such an attitude is the only one on 
which any successful system of uni- 
versal military training can be based, 
and we would do well to consider this in 
our efforts to arrive at a solution of 
our needs. 
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Book Reviews 





Military and Naval America. 


By Cap- 
tain Harrison S. Kerrick, Coast Artil- 


lery Corps. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1916. Cloth, 8vo, 404 
pages, illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


This book is dedicated to Young 
America, with the hope that it may 
awaken their minds to a clearer concep- 
tion of their duties to the nation and to 
the great responsibilities which will soon 
rest on their shoulders. 

Our efforts to obtain the best results 
with the means at hand are sometimes 
about as wonderfully misunderstood as 
those of the small boy who was fishing 
on the river bank. One of the neighbors 
approached and asked “What are you 
doing, Jack, fishing?” to which he re- 
plied, “ Naw, I’m just tryin’ ter drown 
this worm.” Yet some of our so-called 
educated people can ask about nine thou- 
sand and nine questions which are 
equally sensible concerning the ways 
of the service and of the men who de- 
vote their lives to the protection of their 
country. 

This information should be a part of 
their education. It would not only in- 
crease their patriotism but give them a 
better idea of their needs and obliga- 
tions. 

The author who, incidentally, received 
the gold medal from the Military Ser- 
vice Institution in 1913 for the prize 
essay, has set forth, in very attractive 
form, facts concerning the educational 
systems, discipline, purpose and ad- 
ministration of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and all other organizations (in- 
cluding the Boy Scouts) having for their 
object the defense and future welfare 
of the nation. This information is 
accurate and concise and could not be 
obtained from other sources except after 
a great amount of research. The book 
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is profusely illustrated with interesting 
photographs and is up to date, covering 
the changes authorized by the last con- 
gress for increasing the efficiency of 
the services. 

Dr. James, President of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has written the intro- 
duction, shedding a little light on the 
present lack of military policy and the 
necessity for preparedness, as deduced 
from our past history and that of 
other nations. @ 


Hand Book of Chemistry and Physics. 
Compiled from authoritative sources. 
Cleveland: Chemical Rubber Co., 
1915. Cloth, cap 8vo, 372 pages, red 
edges. Price, $2.00. 

A compilation of the most used tables 
from the leading reference books on the 
subject of chemistry and physics, and 
for the ordinary inquirer will satisfac- 
torily answer all practical purposes. 
The material has been selected by W. R. 
Veazey, Ph.D., of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, and Charles D. Hodgman, B.S., 
of the Department of Physics of the 
Case School of Applied Science. The 
authors do not assume that it will take 
the place of standard works, but that it 
furnishes at a reasonable price a useful 
compendium. Space is given to general 
chemical tables, properties of matter, to 
heat, sound, light, electricity, magne- 
tism. A bibliography of text-books, 
manuals, and reference books in chem- 
istry gives the sources of more com- 
plete data. ® 


Wireless Telegraphy. By Dr. J. Zen- 
neck, Professor of Physics at the 
Technical High School of Miinich. 
Translated from the German by 
A. E. Seeling, E.E. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1915. 
Cloth, med. 8vo, 443 pages. Price, 
$4.00. 

The English translation of Professor 
Zenneck’s Wireless Telegraphy forms a 
most welcome addition to the works on 
the subject available to those who do 
not read German. Professor Zenneck’s 


name is well known to all workers in 
radio-telegraphy, as he is the foremost 
German theoretical authority on the 
subject. The book covers both the prac- 
tical and the theoretical sides of the 
science, but is especially strong in 
the latter. 

The mathematical portions are in gen- 
eral not too difficult for those having 
moderate mathematical knowledge. The 
chapters on radiation and the trans- 
mission of electrical waves between 
stations are especially to be recom- 
mended, as well as the sections on anten- 
nas, quenched gaps, coupled circuits, 
and the theory of the are generator. 
In the sections describing high fre- 
quency measurements, many hints are 
offered which will enable the radio ex- 
perimenter to avoid the numerous pit- 
falls which render this line of work 
so difficult. 

The chapter on detectors is less valu- 
able than most of the others, since very 
little is said of the vacuum tube type 
which is now coming into such great 
prominence. This is of course due to 
the fact that these detectors were but 
little known when the original German 
text was issued. There is, however, in 
this chapter a very good discussion of 
the rectifying detectors, covering some 
of the theories of their action. 

The tables at the end of the book con- 
tain much valuable practical informa- 
tion, some of which is not easily 
obtained elsewhere. 

The German edition from which the 
translation is made was originally writ- 
ten in 1912, and of course does not con- 
tain the most recent practical develop- 
ments of radio-telegraphy, but at the 
same time it covers the fundamentals of 
the subject so ably that these omissions 
are hardly to be weighed against the 
general excellence of the book. The 
English of the translation is somewhat 
peculiar on account of the tendency of 
the translator to follow closely the 
German idioms. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowledge, 
and by the exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with particular 
reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.’’—Article III of the Constitution 


® 


OFFICERS: 


President: 
CoLoNEL Epwin F. GLenn, 18th Infantry, 


Vice-President: 
LiEuT.-COLONEL CHARLES S. FARNSWORTH, Infantry. 


Secretary and Treasurer: 
Major M. B. Stewart, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


LiEUT.-COLONEL Peter C. Harris, Infantry. 

LiEuT.-COLONEL TRUMAN O. Murpay, Infantry. 

Major JoserH C. Castner, Infantry. 

Major GeorGe H. Estes, 20th Infantry. 

Major Freb. R. Brown, Insular Bureau 
(Captain, Infantry). 

CapTAIN HuGH A. Drum, 23d Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service including Reserve Corps, and of the 
National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. Member- 
ship dates from the first day of January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the JourNat for $2.00 
per year. ; 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry Asso- 
ciation, Room 506, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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The Infantry Prize. 
First Prize. 

One Hundred Dollars in Cash and 
Life Membership in the United States 
Infantry Association. 

SECOND PRIZE. 
Fifty Dollars in Cash. 
SUBJECT. 

The subject will be optional with the 
writer but must be one of vital interest 
tothe Infantry arm of theservice. The 
importance and timeliness of the subject 
will be one of the factors considered in 
making the award. 

RULES. 

For rules governing the competition 
see July-August, 1916, number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


® 


Annual Meeting—Election of Officers. 


The annual meeting of the Infantry 
Association was held at the office in the 
Union Trust Building at 5 p.m., De- 
cember 16, 1916, pursuant to notice 
given in recent issues of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 

A count of ballots for the election of 
officers was made, and the following- 
named officers were declared elected. 

President: 
Colonel Edwin F. Glenn, Infantry. 
Vice-President: 

Lieut.-Colonel Charles S. Farnsworth. 

Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Lieut.-Colonel Peter C. Harris, In- 
fantry. 


Lieut.-Colonel Truman O. Murphy, 
Infantry. 

Major George H. Estes, 20th Infantry. 

Major Merch B. Stewart, Infantry. 

At ameeting of the Executive Council, 
Major Merch B. Stewart was appointed 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


® 
New Members. 


Bacon, William J., Captain Ist U. S. 
Infantry. 

Bennett, John B., 1st Lieutenant, 22d 
U. S. Infantry. 

Blakely, George, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Coast Artillery Corps. 

Brundred, Latham L., Ist Lieutenant, 
21st U.S. Infantry. 

Connor, R., Captain, 2d Infantry, 
Wisconsin National Guard. 

Geoffrey, Baldwin P., 2d Lieutenant, 
11th U. S. Infantry. 

Herkness, Sidney, 1st Lieutenant,30th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Huston, Hamner, Ist Lieutenant, 
U.S. Infantry. 

Kingston, Arthur, Lieutenant, U. S. 
Marine Corps. 

Martin, Thomas Lyle, Ist Lieutenant, 
17th U. S. Infantry. 

Methven, Theron G., 2d Lieutenant, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Saul, Leslie T Ist Lieutenant, 22d 
U. S. Infantry. 

Steele, F. T., Captain, Illinois Naval 
Militia. 

Waldo, Rhinelander, Major, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Whitson, Robert K., 1st Lieutenant, 
26th U. S. Infantry. 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE Hints Wasuincton, D. C. 
No. 25. Janvary 1, 1917. 


Start the New Year right ! 


2. The following pages command an interest with 


our readers in the Army, the National Guard and the 
Marine Corps that is in direct proportion to the profes- 
sional and literary influence of the magazine. 


3. Very brief investigation will reveal the extent of 
the influence of the INFANTRY JoURNAL ; and its circula- 
tion far exceeds that of any similar publication. 


4. Advertisers should remember that the interest 
of the Commissioned force of the service extends to the 
whole enlisted force. 


5. Our readers should bear in mind that on the 
care with which they scan these pages, depends much of 
the success of the JouRNAL. 


6. If you read the advertisements you will purchase 
from our advertisers and as a consequence more firms 
will insert their advertisements. An increase in adver- 
tisements means revenue to carry on the work of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


Teamwork is the Infantry way. It is the only 


8. Start the New Year right ! 
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